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NARRATIVE. 


From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE LOST CHILD,—Founpep on Fact. 


James Durron was an honest, hardworking lad, 
who contrived to support his mother and invalid 
brother by means of his fishing-boat and halfa 
dozen sheep. It was really a comfort to go into 
their little dwelling,—every thing was so tidy and 
respectable. Good Mrs. Dutton, with her cards 
and spinning-wheel, might be seen in one corner, 
as cheerful looking a matron as one could find; and 
poor little John, with a lame foot, a big head, anda 
happy face, was usually knitting at her side. Tho’ 
John was a deformed boy, it was not unpleasant to 
look at him; for the expression of his face was as 
kind and pleasant as thesun in June. He wasa 
bright boy, too—and he sometimes made very clev- 
er little songs, which he used to sing ina weak but 
rery sweet voice, when he sat by his mother’s side. 
The songs were almost always about his brother 
James; for he loved his brother, and thought there 
never was any body half so good in this world.— 
James, on his part, loved to work for poor, invalid 
John. Every morning he might be seen, guiding 
his little boat in search of the fish, which he car- 
tied to market; and every evening his little flock 
ofshéep were called together,& comfortably fed and 
lodged. These sheep all belonged to James. When 
he was a very little babe, his uncle, who lived in 
Ohio, came to see his mother, and gave her a ten 
dollar bill for her little boy. This money was ex- 
pended in sheep; and when James was fourteen 
years old, Mrs. Duiton was able to sella few, and 
yethave wool enough left to spin and weave all the 
clothing necessary for her litle boys. Many people 
would think Mrs. Dutton was to be pitied,—she 
was so poor, and had to work so hard,—but she was 
the happiest woman I ever saw. Her two children 
were so industrious, and so good, and so very kind 
toeach other, that their mother could not help be- 
ing happy. It was enough to do one’s heart good 
to see how John’s face would light up with joy when- 
ever his brother came home; and if James, when 
he was very tired, ever happened to speak a cross 
word, you don’t know how quick the tears would 
come into the invalid’s eyes, and then how sorry 
James would be, and how he would trudge round 
and keep ona fidget to do something for John, to 
show how much he loved him. Then a kiss, and 
“How good you are, James!” ended all the diffi- 
tulty, and the brothers would set at their work, 
happier than kings. 

Such was the state of this worthy family, when 

ames came home unusually late, one stormy, blus- 
tering evening, about the middle of October. ‘Oh, 
James,” exclaimed his mother, ‘ the sheep have all 
Bone off, and now you, tired and wet as you are, 
will have to go out again to look for them.” 

“Oh, dear, I never in the world was so sorry 
that I am lame,” said John. 

James smiled to see what an anxious, affection- 
ate look he wore. ‘ Never mind, John,” said he, 

T cannot be more tired than Iam; and I shall 
| have all the better appetite for my supper, when I 

get back,” 
So his mother muffied him up in his fearnought 

coat, and gave him a lanthorn for his dreary expe- 
dition, James did not go alone; for many of the 

heighbours had lost their sheep, and.they all agreed 
‘0 Join together in the pursuit of them. It was quite 
4 desolate place where they lived. The ground 
ae stony and gravelly, and there were wide moors, 
Where nothing but stinted grass would grow. ‘The 


ae 
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foolish sheep had run off from comfortable pens, 
and when night came on, they were scattered in 
every direction; sometimes two or three trying to 
crouch down beneath the shelter of a pile of stones, 
and sometimes one standing alone on the moor, 
bleating in the storm. It was twelve o’clock at 
night, and stil] two of James’ sheep were missing. 
The neighbors agreed that it was time to give up 


the search, and go home; whey James thought he. 
: The 


heard a piteous bleating at a little distance. 
neighbours followed him to the spot whence the 
sounds came; but what was their surprize, instead 
of a lost sheep, or lamb, to find a poor deserted lit 
tle girl, apparently about six or seven years old.— 
At first sight, one would have thought she was an 
ourang-outang, or some other wild animal of the 
woods—for her face had a thick crust of dirt upon 
it, and her hair was so matted up, that it looked 
like a tangled bird’s nest. 

“ What is your name?” asked James. ‘The child 
answered in a language he did not understand. 
‘* How came you here?” Still the same answer, 
uttered in an unknown tongue. 

What is to be done with her ?” asked the neigh- 
bours. ‘‘ We are too poor to lose our sheep, and 
take home children to support, in exchange far 
them.” ‘Send her to the poor-house,” said one. 
** Ma'am Dutton is better off than anybody in town,” 
said another—‘' send the child to her.” 

“ My mother will at least take care of her for the 
present,” said James; and tenderly wrapping his 
cloak around her, he took her in his arms, and car- 
ried her home, as if she had been a little lamb. 


When Mrs. Dutton first saw the wretched look- | 


ing little object, she thought it was not possible for 


. her to add another burden to those she already had; 
| but hers was nota heart that could forsake any hu- 


man being in the time of its distress. She washed 
the child, cut off her dirty and matted hair, gave 
her comfortable food, and dressed her in neat cloth- 
ing. It was surprising what a change this kind 
treatment effected in the little one. Her cheeks 
were soon rosy with health, and her bright black 
eyes laughed almost continually. The poor little 
wretch had been in such a forlorn condition, that it 
seemed as if she could not find ways enough to 
show how her heart was running over with love and 
gratitude to those who had taken pityon her. She 
watched every motion and look of suffering little 
John,—and her eyes said as plainly as eyes could 
speak, “ Let me wait upon you”—“ What shall I 
do for you now 7” 

Her intelligence was wonderful! In six weeks 
she made herself very well understood in Engiish ; 
and though she was very ignorant about all kinds 
of work, she showed a wonderful aptitude in learn- 
ing. From her own account, it seemed she had 
never learned her letters, or been taught to count 
more than six. When asked where she came from, 
she replied that she did not know; and when ques- 
tioned as to the time she had lived in the woods, 
she said she had been there a good many years.— 
Her friends thought she did not know what year 
meant; but afterward, when she knew the English 
language thoroughly, she always persisted in say- 
ing she had lived in the woods a good many years, 
on nuts and acorns. She was so young I suppose 
she did not know how to count time,—and even if 
she had been there but few months, it might seem to 
her like years,—because she was very uncomfort- 
able, and time always seems long when we are un- 
happy. 

Wherever the poor girl. had been, she had been 
sadly neglected,—for she was as ignorant as a sav- 
age. The rapidity with which she improved was 
more surprising than any thing I ever heard of — 





When Jatnes Dutton found her crying on the moor, 
she did not even know there was such a thing as 
an alphabet in the world; and in eight weeks she 
could read fluently. 1 have been told, by those 
who have seen Mrs. Dutton, that in that short peri- 
od she not only learned to read the words well, but 
expressed the exact sexse of what she read by pro- 
per emphasis, and suitable tones. It was a great 
comfort to John to hear her read, when he was too 
sick to fix his own eyes on a book,—and about all 
kinds of household work she was as active, indus- 
trious, and prudent as if she were a woman of thir- 
ty. In the course of two or three months, Mrs, 
Dutton became so much attached to her, that 
it was a trial-to think of parting with her; but 
a severely cold winter had now set in,—wood was 
dear, provisions were scarce, and the widow was 
poor. One day when Nancy Dutton (for that was 
the name they gave the lost one) had gone out to 
pick all the wool which the sheep had Ieft on the 
bushes and fences, as they rubbed against them, 
Mrs. Dutton said witha sigh, ‘John, I believe we 
must send poor Nancy away. I would gladly keep 
her and do for her as if she were my own daughter; , 
but how we can all keep alive this winter, I don’t 
know.” As she said this, she walked into the pan- 
try, and tried to busy herself about some things; 
for her heart was full, and she did not like to look 
in John’s sorrowful face. In a minute she felt a 
soft hand resting on hers—John looked up in her 
face with that pleading innocence of expression, 
which sick childhood often wears: ‘‘ Mother,” said 
he, “I have read in good books that God always 
takes care of those who are good to the poor. Let 
us keep Nancy, mother—I am sure God will make 
her a blessing to us.’ Mrs. Dutton’s cyes filled 
with tears; she folded the kind-hearted boy to her 
heart, as she answered, “I will keep her, John; I 
would rather suffer for bread, than to drive away 
any good and generous feeling from the heart of my 
ehild.” 

That night the widow’s tears mingled with her 
prayers, while she thanked her Heavenly Father 
for having instructed her from the lips of her son. 
She prayed for religious support, and for undoubt- 
ing confidence in Him who never forsakes the 
“pure in heart”—and the prayer strengthened and 
consoled her. 

This honest family struggled through the winter, 
often receiving marks of kindness fiom those who 
never before thought of befriending them. Even 
before spring arrived, Mrs. Dutton was convinced 
that Nancy was.a blessing rather than a burden. 
Every thing about the house was kept in such neat- 
ness, such perfect order—then her fingers flew so 
fast when she was at work,—and she was so ingen- 
ious in contriving ways to make money, and so 
willing to give her kind friends every cent she made! 
Every one in the family loved her ; but James loved 
her most of all; and when Mrs. Dutton saw how 
happy he looked when Nancy came into the room, 
and how anxious Nancy was to have every thing 
done to please James, she foresaw that she would 
soon be her daughter in reality. ° 

If you had seen Nancy at seventeen years of age, 
you would not have believed she was that little girl 
found crying on the moor at midnight, looking like 
a forsaken cub. She is now athletic and rosy in 
her appearance; her dress is neat; and her face 
has the clear, open expression, which those are apt 
to have, who are happy in the consciousness of do- 
ing good. A short time since she was married to 
James Dutton; and all the country round rings 
with the praises of her neatness and good manage- 
ment. By her industry while single, she had laid 
up a few hundred dollars, with which James pur- 
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chased some new land in Ohio. Every thing pros- 
pered with them, as it generally does with the pru- 
dent and persevering, Mrs. Dutton and John live 
with them, and both manage to make themselves 
very useful. John is still an invalid ; but there are 
many things he ean do, and his sister is always hap- 
py wheu she is doing something to make him com- 
fortable. When she is engaged in kind offices for 
him, he often smiles and says to his mother, “ Well, 
mother, you see God has made Nancy a blessing 
to us all.” 
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From the Youth's Magazine. 
THE EVENING WALK. . 

It was on one of those beautiful evenings which 
inthe lovely season of summer we may frequently 
cajoy, When a setting sun gives-additional charms 
tothe scenery we at all times admire, that Emina, 
having put away her work, set out for a walk; and 
feeling in higher spirits than usual, she wished for 
thesociety of some friend to participate in the plea- 
sures of her evening’s stroll. She accordingly cal- 
led at the house of one of her earliest and dearest 
companions, hoping to find Louisa sufficiently dis- 
engaged to accompany her; she succeeded, and 

rmission being granted, and the usual preparations 
made, the two friends left the house, with a caution 
fom mamma not to remain out too Jate, or wander 
to too great a distance from home. After hesitating 
amoment whether they should direct their steps to- 
wards the hills, or by the side of a river which wound 
ig steady course through the meadows, they deci- 
ded upon the latter. 

Emma was twelve years old, the eldest of five 
children, left without the benefit of a father’s con- 
trol, and the influence of a father’s example ; his 
prayers no longer ascended to the throne of grace on 
their behalf, but those he offered while sojourning 
inthis vale of tears were receiving their accomplish- 
ment in the decided but simple piety which was in- 
creasingly evident in his beloved Emma. She was 
an unspeakable comfort to her afflicted mother ; and 
awidowed mother does indeed need all the kind- 
ness and attention which her children can bestow, 
for heavy as their affliction is, her's, if not really 
greater, appears so; she is miore sensible of the ir- 
reparable loss, sees it in all its gloom, and antici- 
pates all the consequences likely to result from the 
heavy stroke. Emma assisted as far asshe could 
inthe management of the family, and was anxious 
to relieve as much as possible the weight which too 
evidently pressed upon her mother’s spirits; but 
they could neither of them forget their loss; and 
often as they sat at work did they dwell upon the 
scenes that were past, when their family circle was 
unbroken, and the affectionate mother would talk to 
her child of the importance of personal religion; 
tell her, that young as she was, she was a sinner in 
the sight of God; that Jesus died to save sinners ; 
and urge upon her the necessity and advantage of 
an immediate application to this compassionate Sa- 
Nour, assuring her, that he alone could make her 
happy in this world, and secure her everlasting hap- 
piness in another ; and enforcing and illustrating all, 
bya reference to the eminent piety ofher departed 
father, These instructions deeply affected Emma’s 
mind, and Jed her to frequent earnest prayer that 
the Saviour would be merciful to her—that he would 
Teceive her into the number of the lambs of his 
flock, and admit her at last to heaven above, where 
the might join with her dear papa in singing the 
Praises of her Saviour for ever and ever. She felt 
that her mamma had only said what was true, when 
the told her that religion makes even children hap- 
Py,and not gloomy and miserable, as some little 
girls suppose; she was happier now than she had 
ever been before, and wished that her brothers and 
sisters would love Jesus too; and while with them, 
she would often tell them of his wonderful love in 
leaving all the glory of heaven to come down to earth 
and die upon the cross to make them happy! and 
it was delightful to hear her teaching the two elder 
shes to sing, and the youngest to repeat that beau- 
tifud hymn— 

*¢ Jesus who lives above the sky, 
Came down to be a man and die; 
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And in the Bible we may see 

How very good he used to be?" 
7 Emma often thought of Louiss, who was nearly 3 
years younger than herself, and wondered whether 
she felt interested in these important subjects ; some- 
times she thought she would talk yo her about them, 
but when she was with her, %usa's cheerful dis- 
position and lively manners seemed to render the 
introduction of religion quite unscasonable, if not 
impossible ; for Emma knew that though not a dis- 
mal, itis a serious subject, and must not be trifled 
with. On the evening before referred to, however, 
she overcame all her former difficulties, and we 


will listen for a while to what passed between these | 


two affectionate girls. 

The scenery was beauti 
and they entered freely into conversation, each re- 
lating all the little incidents which had occurred 

within their limited circle since they last met; but 
there was one circumstance upon which they dwelt 
with mutual interest; one which, though in the 
midst of so much that was pleasant and delightful, 
could not but affect their feelings, just then more 
than usually susceptible; it was the recentand sud- 
den death of one well known to them both, who had 
often joined them in their walks, and frequently ad- 
ded to their enjoyment by the vivacity of her spirits, 
and thie natural cheerfulness of her dispositi.n ; but 
the church-yard they had just passed, now contained 
-all that remained of the friend they loved. 

“Do you think,” said Louisa, “that Caroline is 
now in heaven 7? I suppose she is, for she wasso young 
‘when she ied that she could got be wield.” 

‘My dear?” replied Emma, rather shocked at the 
| sentiment her friend had uttered, ‘she was nine 
:yearsold you know, and children often doa great 
‘many sinful actions before they are nine years old,” 

“Then do you think dear little Caroline is not 
happy now ?” asked Louisa, with a sigh. 

©] hope she is,” said mma, “* but she died, you 
know, so very suddenly, and suffered so much pain, 
that she could not talk much, and tell her mamma 
whether she felt happy; and when her aunt asked 
her if she was afraid to die, she only said, 1 do not 
like to leave mamma. 
| “And I amsure,” said Louisa, ‘I should be very 
‘sorry indeed to die and leave my mainma; and I 
ithink mamma would miss me very much, for I of- 
ten work for her, and sometimes I nurse the baby; 
-and she said yesterday morning, when! was hold- 
ing askein of black silk for her, that I was really 
beginning to be quite useful. Oh! it would be ve- 
| ry dismal togo away from mamma and the baby— 
it issucha sweet little baby,” continued the little 
girl, “Ido love him so much.” 

“‘T dare say you do,” said Emma, “and I love my 
mamma and brothers and sisters dearly, and yet I 
sometimes think I should not be very sorry to die if 
I were quite sure-I should go to heaven: it must 
be so delightful to be always quite happy, and to 
see Jesus Christ who died upon the Cross, and to 
| have a harp, and a crown, and to see dear papa; I 
recollect he said when I was in the room just before 
he died, Ihope I shall meet all my dear children in 
heaven—every one of them ; and then he took hold 
of my hand, and said, Emma, my love, be kind to 
mamma—pray to the Saviour and he will prepare 
you for death; Ishall see you again at the judg- 
ment day—Oh! let us not be separated then.” 

* What did your papa mean ;” enquired Louisa. 

* Why you know,” said Emma, “‘at the end of the 
world there will be a judgment day,and every body 
will be present, and all that they have ever done will 
be told before angels and ministers and all good peo- 
ple; and if they Joved the Saviour and prayed to him 
| before they died, they will always be happy in heav- 





ful, the air invigorating, : 


jen; but ifthey have been wicked and never read the 

| Bible, they will be shut out of heaven, and sent to 

thatdreadful place where there is fire and brimstone; 
—is it not shocking?” 

“T have ofien heard of the judgment day,” said 

! Louisa, “ but [never thought about what it meant.” 

| But wil everything T have dune be known then?” 

“ Yes, it will;—do you not recollect what the 
hymn you have learnt says? 

© There’s not a sin that we commit, 
Nor wicked word we say, 

But in thy dreadful book tis writ 
Against the judgment day.” 

Louisa recollected a moment, and then said, 
“ Yes, and the next verse is— 

And must the crimes which Ehave done 
Be read and published there? 

Be all exposed before the Son, 
While men and angels hear?” 

*“ But if our sins are forgiven, we need not be 
afraid,” continued mma. 

* Do you think my sins wil be forgiven?” asked 
Louisa. | 

“Tf you pray to Jesus Christ to forgive them they 
will,” said Emma. 

 Talways say my ptayers,” said Louisa. 

* But do you mean what you say when you kneel 
down!” inquired Emma, “TT always used to say 
my prayers every night and morning, but I did not 

‘think much about them till the evening papa died. 
Oh! I felt so very happy then—I thought such 
a wicked little girl could not go to heaven, and 

ithen I should never see papa again; and 1 went 
intoa room by myself, and I cried very much, and 
Iprayed to Jesus Christ to make me good, and to 

: forgive all my sins, and then I felt happier; and 1 

j wish you would recollect when you pray to God 
that He hears you. and wil! give you. for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, what you ask of Him. He is so 
kind, you know. He says,‘Ilove them that love 
me, and they thatseek me early shall find me.’ ” 

“Tnever thought of this before,” said Louisa, 
“but Twill try to pray with my heart when I go 
home to-night. I should not like to be shut out of 
heaven; I dare say papaand mamina will be there, 
and you too, Emma.” 

“Oh! T hope so,” said her friend, ‘and you too, 
dear Louisa; let us think more about it, and we 
will talk about it when we walk, and when you come 
to see me.” 

Yes; that will be very pleasant,” said Louisa, 
‘I wonder you never told me of these things be- 
fore.” 

“Twas afraid you would think them very dull,” 
answered Emma. 

“Oh, no!” said Lousia, “but I cannot help 
wishing Caroline had heard abuut heaven before 
she died.” 

‘*T dare say shehad,” said Emma; “she used to 
repeat a great many hymns, and often read the Bi- 
bie; and perhapsshe loved the Saviour, and is now 
with him, though I never heard her say much about 
it. But we are now at the end of eur walk. I 
hope your mamma will not think us too late.” 

Qh, no!” said Louisa, “I do not think we have 
been out long ;—I am notat all tired—I could walk 
a great deal further.” 

“ But it is getting rather cold,” said Emma. 
‘** Ask your mamma to let you come and see me to- 
morrow ; I shall not be able to go out, I have a great 
deal of work to do. Good bye.” 

‘Good bye,” said Louisa, ‘if mamma has n 
objections 1 will come in the afternoon, and then 1 
can help you do some work.” 

“Thank you,” said Emma. ‘Good bye.” 

My dear young friends, have you been interested 





| 
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in what you have just read? Then imitate Emma 
and Louisa; and when you are with those you love, 
let your conversation be like theirs. ‘Talk together 
of heaven—of Jesus Christof the sermons you 
have heard—the chapters you like best to read— 
your favorite hymns—the difliculties you meet with 
—the fears which sometimes trouble you—the 
hopes you love to indulge; only begin such couver- 
sations, snd you will find no difficulty in continu- 
ine them. If your friend is older than yourself, try 
if you cannot learn something from her; if young- 
er, cndcavour to instil into her mind some idea 
with which you tay be familiar, but which may be 
qitite new to her; and it will, T assure you, great-; 
ly inerease the pleasure with which you will con- 
template the scenes around you; for a spot always; 
receives additional interest when connected with 
any religious association. Only try it,and you will: 
find itso; for I may venture to say, that if you 
could ask Emma and Touisa, they would tell you, 
that though they had often taken the very same walk, 
they never thought it so delightful as on the even- 
ing they first talked together upon that subject 
which will one day be the only important one, 
Ss. M. FE. 
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CHRISTMAS, 
This day, the 25th of December, is marked in 
Calendars and Prayer Books as CAristmas; a day 
which by some Christians is observed as a religi- 
ons solemnity, and by some other persons as a day 
el mirth and dissipation, It is important that all 
should be informed in early life what Christmas 
manus, and how the season should be kept. 

Christmas is considered as the birth-day of our 
Lord Jisus Cimisr. It is not certain that he was 
born on that day which we now call the twenty-fifth 
of December ; perhaps it is more probable that he 
was not. But for a long period Christians suppos- 
ed that was the trae time, and agreed on that day 
for Christmas by common consent. And as we 
cannot know for certainty, itis better to continue to 
observe that day, rather than attempt to agree upon 
any other. ‘I'o have the exact day, is of compara- 
tively little importance. 

‘Ihe design of Christmas is, to keep in remem- 
brauce the birth of Christ; and the religious ser- 
vices of the day have reference to his coming into 
the world, with the kindness he manifested to men 
through his life of sorrows, and his wonderful love 
in dying for their offences upon the cross. In the 
second chapter of Luke those events are record- 
ed, which we should never forget; and which we 
ghould recal to mind, especially ut this season, with 
admiration, thanksgiving and praise. Let us here 
notice some of them in our own words, though no 
language can be so beautiful and expressive as the 
simple narrative of the sacred historian himself. 

The time drew nigh that the Eternal Father 
awvonld send his only beotten Son into the world ; 
2nd it pleased lim that he should be born of woman, 
and take our nature upon him. Our Lord’s father 
and mother, Joseph and Mary, had gone up from 
Nazareth aud Bethlehem; and there being a great 
concourse of strangers at that time iu the town, by 
which the public inn was crowded, they were com- 
pelled to take up their lodgings in a stable. We are 
not to understand, (though the remark has often 
been made,) that the Jews thrust them out of the 
inn because they hated them for their religion ; or 
hacause they had peculiar enmily against Jesus, their 
future son. here was a great crowd, and it 
scems Joseph and Mary came after the room was 
alloccupied, We have no evidence that they would 
have been refused a place, ifthey had arrived in 
scason. Yet God ordered it soin his providence, 
thatthe humiliation of our blessed Lord might be 
more manifest. ‘Phere it was, in a lowly shed, 
and ofpoorand mean parents, that the Saviour of 
the world and the King of kings was born. And 
“his mother wrapped hin in swaddling clothes, 
aod laid himinamanger.” It was now night, and 
the busy throng at Bethlehem had sunk into silent 
repose. ; 

in the same neighborhood there were shepherds, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night in the 
open field. It was to these poor and pious men, that 
Ged saw fit first fo announce that the Saviour had 
come. An angel of the Lord appeared to them, 
surrounded by a blaze of the divine glory, and they 
were afraid. ‘And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not; for behold T bring yau good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people.” The tid- 
ings were, that the Saviour, the Messiah had come, 


and they might find him in the manger at Bethle-; 


hem. And suddenly, the first angel was joined by 
a multitude of others, who all united in the eeles- 
tial chorus, praising God and saying, “ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to- 
vards mes.” When the song was concluded, the 
angels departed from the shepherds, and returned to 
heaven. 

The shepherds could scarcely credit the glorious 
news, though angels from heaven had declared it. 


They ‘believed not for joy, and wondered.” But 
they went to Bethlehem and found it even so.— 
Then they “‘ made known abroad the saying which 
was toldthem concerning this child,” and all that 
heard it were astonished, while the shepherds re- 
.turned to their flocks, “ glorifying and praising God 
for all the things that they had heard and seen.”’-— 
‘hus rose upon the world that Light, which was 
to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of his 
people Israel. ‘Then was:born among men, not a 
Newton, or an Alexander, or a Caesar, or a Wash- 
ington; not a Philosopher, or ‘a Hero, or a Sage, or 
the Deliverer of his country; but Hz that should 
give his life a ransom for sinners, and become the 
Author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
him. ‘That was the first day of his coming in the 
flesh ; and it was viewed by angels and saints as 
connected with all the days‘and all the acts of his 
life, with his sufferings on the cross for ruined man, 
with his resurrection and dominion and everlasting 
triumph. It would have been no more than the 
birth ofany other child, ifit had not been the com- 
ing of the Lord of glory, and the commencement 
of that undertaking which will bring millions of lost 
sinners to glory. 
We see that the events which Christmas is de- 
, Signed to impress upon the mind, are worthy to be 
| had in everlasting remembrance. It is much to be 
j Wished that-all Christians would regard the day, es- 
pecially in their families and closets; and make it 
a season of peculiar thankfulness for redeeming love. 
Tt isa season of joy and gratitude; for on the birth 
and the death of Jesus Christ, hang the immortal 
hopes of every soul on earth. But it isnot suitable 
to inake it a season of hilarity and folly. For why 
must the Son ofGod come into this world of sorrow 
and death?. Because we were all dead in sin and 
ready to perish. And who can rejoice on this oc- 
casion, with the angels of heaven and theshepherds 
of Bethlehem? Z'hey who love and obey the Saviour 
and are washed from their sins in his blood ; not they 
who cast away his cords from them. May all our 
youthful friends be found this day among his hum- 
ble worshippers aud willing followers. May they, 
like the devout Magi from the east, this day wor-| 
ship before him, and lay their choicest offerings at 
his fect, With the joy and gratitude of Simeon and 
Anna, may they embrace the Hope and the Conso- 
lation of Israel. May they devote all their days to 
the Redeemer, now seated at the right hand of God ; 
and when they die, repose their dying heads upon 
his faithful bosom. Then, when he shall come the 
second time without a sin-offering, for the salvation 
of his people, may they join “the heavenly host” in 
that song which shall celebrate bis endless praise. 
ELT ETA LIE LEE TE EE EE, IE TLE LL LET ER, 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 


HAPPY AND MISERABLE. 
OR, TEMPERS CONTRASTED, 


“My dear Jane,” said Mrs. Carlton, opening the 

door of her little daughter’s room, ‘* 1 ant sorry to 
disappoint you of your expected pleasure, as it has 
been promised you. so. long ;. bwt-the clouds look ve- 
ry threatening; I think weshall have rain.” 
’ At first, Jane was tempted to doubt the truth of 
her mother’s prediction ; and sheran to the window, 
exclaiming, “O! no! mother, I do not think it will 
rain; the clouds do not look very black; besides, 
iflwalk fast, J shall have plenty of time to get to 
Mr. Markhain’s before the shower, you know,” 

“Jdo not know any such thing,” said her moth- 
er, smiling, “‘ for it begins to rain now;’” at the same 
time opening the window to convince her daughter 
of the fact. 

The little girl wept with tears, which bad been 
gathering in her eyes, and drew a very, very deep 
sith; the next moment, however, she looked up to 
her mother with a smile upon her fair face, and said, 
“After all, I believe it is as well; for I shall have 
lime now to finish the stockings for poor blind Peg- 
gy; and I know she wants them, every day.” Mrs. 
Carlton kissed her little girl with delight ; for noth- 


ing gives such pleasure 1o a mother’s heart as a 
1 


good and obedient child. 

Asthe day was to haye been a holiday, Mrs. 
Carlton told Jane she might pass it as she pleased ; 
she had just began the foot of Peggy’s last stocking ; 
she wasa famous knitter for a girl of her age, and 
sie determined to complete the work, and present 
themto the poor woman before sheslept. Her lit- 
ie fingers few very fast, while her bright blac 
eyes were fixed constantly on her work, excepting 
a momentary glance she sometimes ventured to 
cast upon the ciock and stocking alternately, to see 
how each went on. 

“Tshall have more than time,” said she at length, 
laying down her work, and looking up for the first 
time for several hours; ‘it is but twelve, and I 
am half done.” . 

She did not, however, relax at all in her diligence; 
and by four o’clock her task was done. 

Jane tied up her needles, pinned her knitting- 
sheath upon them, and put all away in their proper 
place, She then flew to her mother with a happy 
smile on her bright young face. ‘‘ Dearest mother, 
they are done; may I take them to Peggy now?” 
she exclaimed. Mrs, Carlton did not like to give 
her litle daughter pain; but Jane had acold, and 
she knew it was not best for her to go out in such 
Weather. . 

_ “My love, it rains yet,” she said; but she said 
so reluctantly, that the little girl hoped she should 
Prevail at Jast. 

“‘Itis not far, mother; and if I put on my cloak 
and overskoes, I shall not get wet.” 

“Jane,” said Mrs. Carlton, gently but firmly, “at 
the close of'a day so well spent, Iam sorry to have 
{9 teprove you; you know you should not urge your | 
Tequest so strongly against my wishes.” , 

Jane's heart swelled, and her eyes filled with 
teats ; for one moment she thought her mother un- 
‘md, but the next she wag convinced how wrong 
such feelings were ; and she threw herself into her 
mother’s arms, and entreated her forgiveness. Mrs. 
Carlton rejoiced that her daughter was not obsti- 
nate in wrong ; and she willingly forgave her. 

ene morning shone bright and clear, and ; 
‘ hess little heart rejoiced in the bright beams of 
le unclouded sun ; and she drew her breath more 


freely, as she threw up tlie sash and inhaled the re- 
viving freshness of the morning air. 

*Q! how beautiful is the morning,” said she, 
and how great and glorious must He be, who 
makes it shine.” 

“My little girl looks very bright and cheerful,” 
said her mother to her, when she entered the break- 
fast room. 

* Yes, motner, for every thing about 1ooks orignt 
and cheerful too; besides, I hops sou will permit 
me to goto Peggy’s, when I have breaktasted.” 
You may, my love,” was the welcome reply ; and 
Jane’s bread and milk was quickly eaten. 

She found the poor woman at her wheel, for 
though totally blind, Peggy was never idle, unless 
she was sick, and much of her work she performed 
with surprising neatness and accuracy. Tad she 
Jost her sight in childhood, this would not have 
been so wonderful, but she retained it till she was 
nearly seventy, and at that time her body was bent 
by severe labor, and her faculties torpid from age ; 
yet with all these discouragements, and ill health 
besides, Peggy contrived almost wholly to support 
herself. Spinning mops was her chief employment, 
and the one that suited her best; but she also spun 
twine for the merchants, and coarse thread for the 
‘tailors. She frequently dressed her own food, and 
sometimes that of the family where she lived, and 
'she always washed, ironed, and mended her own 
clothes. 

Jane had frequently viewed Peggy's performan- 
ces with astonishment ; and when she got home she 





| put in practice a resolution she had often formed, | 


of asking her mother about her. 

“ Mother,” she began, ‘how does Peggy con- 
trive to draw ont her thread so smooth and even, if 
she is quite blind; she can see a very little, cannot 
she ?” : 

‘No, my love; the brightest day and darkest 
night are both alike to her.” 

“Poor, poor creafure,” said Jane, mournfully, 
“how Ipity her; but after all, she does not seem 
unhappy.” 

“No, my dear, Peggy is always contented, and 
often cheerful; I never heard a murmuring or 
complaining word escape her lips.” 

“It is very strange that she can be happy, moth- 
er; whatis it makes her so ?” 

“Religion, my child; where that is possessed, it 
is not in the power of outward circumstunces to take 
its blessed peace from the heart. Peggy is a hum- 
ble follower of Him who was meek & lowly in heart; 
and she believes itis her duty to be contented with 
whatever God appoints: besides, she has so low an 
opinion of herself, that she: thinks, few as her com- 
forts are, they are more than she deserves. But 
there are other and brighter consolations granted 
to poor Peggy's solitude; her treasure is in heaven, 
and her thoughts are often there tao. She passes 
many sleepless hours in the night, and then she pon- 
ders upon the holiness and happiness of heaven; 
she often says she shall not take her poor diseased 
body, or blind eyes, or sinful heart to that blessed 
place ; ‘& when] think of these things,’she adds with 

| a cheerful smile, ‘it makes my heart leap for joy.” 

A few days after this, Jane’s brother George, a 

| wild, mischievous boy of thirteen, came home to 
‘spend the holidays; and he soon began to display 
his love of fun, as he called it, by vexing Jane con- 
tinually. But all his teasing failed to disturb her 
temper; asa few examples will fairly shew. 


Jane, one day, was seated at her little table, with - 


her slate and arithmetic before her, when George 
entered the room. 

“ Weigh-ho! Jane, you weara very dismal face 
tarday ; pray tell me what is the matter ?” 

“Thave just begun the rule of three inverse,” 





she sorrowfully replied, ‘ and] find it very difficult 
to understand.” 

“ Difficult! nonsense; a child of six years old 
can understand it.’ 

“ Idare say a great many could,” said the humble 
Jane, “but I cannot; if you will be so good as to 
tell me what is meant, by more requires less, or less 
requires more, and something about inverse pro- 
portion,” she added very kindly, for she saw scorn 
gathering upon his brow. 

“Upon my word, Miss Jane, you must have had 
a very competent teacher, besides being amazingly 
clever yourself,” and without uttering one kind, or 
consoling word to the poor girl, he left the room. 

“My mother is my teacher, Gicorge,” said she, 
as he went out, and she wiped the tears from ber 
eyes; for she was much hurt by the reproach the 
thoughtless boy had cast upon one she so dearly 
loved. 

But Jane did not continue long inactive; she 
had been truly taught that perseverance conquers 
every difliculty,—and she soon returned to her task 
with renewed cheerfulness and resolution; her 
dictionary was consulted, the meaning of the very 
hard words, as she thought them, was linally under- 
stood, and she went on successfully, with a light 
heart and smiling face. When George again up- 
peared, we fear with the hope of sccing his sister 
still in trouble, she laughing said to him, 

““Lam very much obliged to you, George; you 
did me a great kindness, for I have studied it all 
out myself, and understand the rule perfectly now.” 

Not long after this, George saw Jane standing 
under a tree of delicious early peaches, which had 
just begun to ripen. George inquired if she want- 
ed one. 

“Yes, very much,” she replied; “but I do not 
think they are ripe; besides I cannot reach them.” 

** But I can, Jane, and I will get you one, if any 
isto be had.’ He tried several,—‘ All hard as 
flints,’” said he, as he saw her eager face of expec- 
tation. At length, however, he picked one he de- 
elared to be very fine, and asked her if she would 
have it. She held out her hand ;—-when he swal- 
lowed it himself, almost at one mouthful. Tle 
soon found another, and called to Jane to hold her 
hands ; she obeyed—and after making many move- 
ments, asif he was going to toss it into them, he 
finally threw it over her head into an adjoining 
meadow. Jane said not one word, but turned 
about and placidly walked away. Wer roguish 
brother was not a minute in joining her. “ Why, 
Jane, you look wonderfuily blank ; I hope the Joss 
of a peach has not ruffled your sweet temper.” 

 T hope not too,” returned Jane, smiling, ‘ but 
I am sorry you did not give me one of them, George, 
because I wished to have the pleasure of presenting 
the first peach of the season to my mother; but it 
cannot be helped now.” 

' Jane,” said George, holding out his hand, ‘I 
am ashamed of myself; and if you will forgive me 
this time, I think I never wilt try 10 vex you again, 
—for I cannot make you angry; besides you some- 
how aliways contrive to put me in the wrong.” 

[Remainder nert week.} 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
HAPPY AND MISERABLE. 


OR, TEMPERS CONTRASTED.-—[Concluded.] 


Just at this time, Mrs. Carlton received an invi- 
tation from her brother, who lived a few tiles from 
her, to spend the remainder of George’s holidays 
with his family. Mrs, Carlton hesigated, for the 
ungoverned and ungovernable Louisa Tray was 
such a contrast to her gentle Jane, that she well 
knew her daughter must be a sufferer by the inter- 
course. Butshe was unwilling to reject her broth- 


“Time will shew,” was the significant reply. And 
time did indeed shew, that nothing will please one 
who will not be pleased. 

“ Will you take a bit of chicken, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Tray. ‘ No ma’am, I do net like chick- 
en.” ‘Some lamb, my child?” inquired the fond 
mother. “Ido not wish for any meat at all,” re- 
plied the little girl, peevishly. ““ What will you 
have then, my love? Pray eat something.” 

At length the arduous task of prevailing upon 
her to take something on her plate was accomplish- 
ed ; but no peace was yet obtgis.od ; all was either 
too hot, or too cold—done too little, or too much— 
in short, the unhappy child kept up a constant suc- 


ers kindness ; George had not seen nis uncle tor | cession of murmuring and complaint. 


many months, and she at length decided to go. - 

Children are always delighted with riding, and 
hearing new voices, and seeing new objects; and 
Jane jumped into the carriage and placed herself by 
her mother’s side, with a light heart and laughing 
eye. 
Me soon as they drove off, George and Jane dis- 
covered they had nothing to do but to talk, and they 
seamed determined to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity. ahs 

Mother,” Jane began, “ how far is it to Uncle 
Tray’s?” 2 

About twenty miles, my dear.” 

Do you think we shall get there before dinner ?” 

“T hope we shall, my love.” 

“T remember the last time we were there; there 
werea great many dishes and servants, and Louisa 
called for every thing, and would have nothing.” 

“She is the most fretful, discontented being I 
ever knew,” said George with emphasis. 

“ And she somehow contrivesto make every bo- 
dy about her unhappy,” said Jane. 

“She has a wonderful faculty at keeping the 
whole house in an uproar,’’ pursued George with in- 
creasing acrimony,——“ one servant must run here, 
another there—one must bring a thing to her, an- 
other must take it away,—the mother must soothe, 
and flatter, and pity, to keep her little ladyship in 
good temper; and then to fail after all, ‘ how trying.’ 
Upon my word, they have more patience than all 
the world beside, not excepting my little Jane.” 

We will not venture to say how long George 


would have continued his eloquence, had not his | 


mother interfered. 

“My children,” she said, “ what are you saying 7 
What tempers are you indulging ?” 

Jane hung down her head in confusion, but 
George was always ready to defend himself, right 
or wrong. ‘* We were only saying the truth, 
ma’am; there is no harm in that, I suppose.” 

“There certainly is harm in speaking even the 
truth, as you were speaking it. I think, George, 
that when the faults of our neighbors are the subject 
of discourse, it is generally our duty to conceal the 
truth; though it never can be to utter a falsehood ; 
besides, you ought to pity poor Louisa; and if you 
did, perhaps you would find some excuse in her 
education for all her faults.” 

A few hours drive brought them to the door of 

tr. Tray, where the cordial greeting and kiss of 
affection were hardly bestowed, when they were 
Summoned to the dinner table. George, with his 
accustomed propensity to mischief, prepared him- 
self to watch the various workings of Louisa’s tem- 
per, and amuse himself accordingly; while Jane 
could not forbear hoping a few short months had 
metamorphosed her fretful, discontented cousin in- 
to an obliging, agreeable girl. So full was she of 
this hope, that she could not forbear whispering to 
George as she passed him to her seat, ‘ Her tem- 
per certainly has improved since we were here last.” 








Just as the company had come to the resolution 
of hearing no more than was convenient, a servant 
in placing some gravy upon the table, chanced to 
touch Miss Louisa—She gave her hand a sudden 
push, as she angrily said, “I will not always have 
the servants reaching over my shoulder.” ‘'I‘he hot 
liquor flew in every direction; a few drops found 
their way to the white hand of the passionate little 
girl; and astill larger portion lodged upon the arm 
of our favorite Jane. 

Louisa had not learned to bear pain patiently ; 

and the scream that burst from her lips at the first 
touch of the liquid was indeed deafening. '‘ What 
is the matter, my love?” said her mother in great 
alarm, hastening to her. ‘O! I am burned to 
death; I amsureI am burned to death,” was the 
terrible reply; and it called a smile to the lips of 
all, but the sufferitig child and her terrified mother. 
Mrs. Carlton hastened to her, and desired to see 
‘the burn; the little girl looked rather ashamed as 
‘she held up her hand, and pointed to two or three 
, small red spots upon the back of it. ‘Is that all, 
Louisa?” said Mrs. Carlton, smiling ; “it does not 
secm a very serious injury.” 

Louisa hung her head. “ ft is not so very bad 
as I thought it was; for I was dreadfully frightened.” 

‘“ Mother,” said George, who had been patient- 
ly waiting for Louisa to be taken care of; “here isa 
quiet little girl, who is really considerably injared ; 
will you be so kind as to attend to her?” Mrs. Carl- 
ton turned anxiously to Jane. “It is not much, 
mother,” said she, holding up her arm, upon which 
a large white blister had already risen, ‘a little cot- 
ton will cure it.” It must be attended to immedi- 
ately, however,” said her mother, “or it will prove 
a bad sore; come to my chamber, my love.” 

When the little cousins next met, Louisa seemed 
quite humble from the sense of her ill conduct; she 
inquired kindly about Jane’s arm, and said she 
wondered how she could bear pain so patiently. 

“Why, my dear Louisa,” replied Jane, when I 
was with my mother I was tempted more than once, 
to tell her how very painful it was; but then I 
thought it would only make her unhappy, without 
doing me any good; for she cannot ease it, you 
know.” Louisa sighed, and a transient wish that 
she was as patient and amiable as her cousin Jane, 
passed through her mind. It was but a transient 
wish, however ; for it failed to influence her con- 
duct. 

Louisa now said her mother kad sent her to take 
her cousin into the garden, ‘QO! I shall like that 
very much,” exclaimed the little girl, ‘for I do 
love plants and flowers; and what a delightful even- 
ing to walk, Louisa.” 

“Yes,” said Louisa, “if the wind was not so 
high.” 

“Wind,” returned Jane, smiling, * it is only a 
gentle breeze.” 

“ It takes my bonnet from my head though,” said 
Louisa, angrily. . 





Jane remembered that ‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath;” and without noticing her cousin's vi- 
olent manner, she said, “ Your mother and mine 
are waiting for us, Louisa, let us walk faster.” 

They had hardly reached the garden, when Lou- 
isa complained of the cold and the wind, and wish- 
ed to goto the house. Her mother gave her the 
desired permission. ‘‘But I do not wish to go 
alone, mother; may Jane go with me?” 

Let me but look one minute at this sensitive , 
plant, and then 1 will go,” said Jane; “only one 
minute, if you please, Louisa.” 

But Loutsa did not please ; she could not be con- 
tented to stay one minute in one place, and she 
said impatiently, ‘I wonder what pleasure one can 
take in looking at that ugly thing !” : 

Jane immediately put her arm within her cousin’s, 
saying, “¥ will not detain you if you do not wish 
to stay.” 

“Jane is a very obliging, sweet tempered child,” 
whispered Mrs. ‘Tray to Mrs. Carlton. ‘‘ Her tem- 
per is naturally good,” replied Mrs. Carlton; ‘ar 
it has not been spoilt either by harshness or indul- 
gence.” 

“Tam afraid you think my daughter is sadly 
mismanaged,” returned Mrs. Tray; and indeed | 
am too indulgent; butshe is an only child, and I 
love her so tenderly.” 

* Ah! madam,” Mrs. Carlton began,—and she 
would have urged her by every motive that can in- 
fluence a mother’s heart, to have pity on her child, 
before it was too late; but she was convinced of the 
utter hopelessness of the task, and unwillingly de- 
sisted. 

As the cousins were returning to the house, Jane 
asked Louisa about her books and studies. 

*Thave not got a Jesson this long time,” was the 
answer ; ‘I wassotired of study, that mother gave 
me leave to give it up for a month; and as for 
reading, I hate it above all things.” 

* Jane would as soon think of hating the light of 
the sun, or the singing of the birds,” said George. 

“IT should, indeed, George ; besides mother of: 
tenteils me if I do not love reading for its own sake, 
T ought to love it as a means of improvement.” 

“Well, ifI can pass examination day without 
disgrace, improvement may take care of itself; 1 
see no use in ail this study and trouble,” 

“But, dear Louisa, we are ajivays happiest when 
we are employed,” 

“TI donot know but you may be, Miss Jane; but 1 
am always miscrable when 1 am studying, or work- 
ing’— 

“Or playing cither,’—whispered George to 
Jane. 

“A few days after, the girls petitioned George to 
make them a swing.” “ Do, dear George,” said Jane, 
pleadingly ; “ Uncle Tray has given us leave to 
take the best rope we can find, and every thing 
else we want; and Louisa is very fond of swing- 
ing.” 

“T willdo it for you with pleasure, dear Jane; 
but pleasing or amusing Louisa is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“Try but this once, George.” 

George smiled, and went to perform his task. 
He soon returned to tell them their swing was in 
perfect order, and waited their pleasure. 

For one minute Louisa seemed pleased, and fol 
lowed George in high spjrits to the place; but she 
no sooner cast her eyes upon the swing than she 
said, “ Itisso high I never ehall dare to get into it,” 

‘*T can easily lower it,” said George. 

‘No, let Jane swing first; and if she does not 
get burt, I shall not be afraid.” 

George was shocked at this undisguised selfish. 
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ness; and he was upon the point of saying, “‘ So you 
will trust your cousin’s neck where you will not 
venture your own ,” but he checked himself, for he 
knew it would only vex her. 

“You are not afraid, Jane,” said he, as he assis- 
ted her into the swing. 

“No indeed, George; I know you are not 50 
cruel as to place me where you think I shall get 
hurt.” 

Jane had hardly swung a minute when she saw 
a cloud gathering upon her cousin's brow ; “ Louisa, 
will you take my place?” said she kindly; “ 1 had 
rather see you swing than to swing myself” 

Slowly and sullenly the discontented girl moved 
forward, and pushing back George's offered hand, 
seated herself without assistance ; but she had hard- 
ly done so, when she exclaimed, “ the rope or the 
tree is breaking—I am sure it is.” George and 
Jane assured her, again and again, that all was per- 
fectly safe. Determined she would not be pleased, 
she then said, ‘* But the seat is not easy ; there are 
not cushions enough in it.” 

‘Twill go to the house and get another then,” 
said George, good naturedly. 

« Tt is all to no purpose, George,” whispered Jane, 
quite in despair; “let us go to mother.” 

Their mother told them, as soon as they entered 
her room, that she had received a letter, which 
would oblige her to set out for home the next morn- 
ing. Jane looked very happy at this intelligence. 
 Tshall be quite glad to get back to my own room 
and my old employments, mother ; Inever took so 
little comfort as since I have had nothing to do.” 

“ Busy idleness then does not suit you, my dear, 
—nor will it any one. To be happy, we must be 
usefully, as well as actively employed.” 

The next morning as soon as breakfast was over, 
and adiens pronounced, they set off. While. the 
carriage rolled rapidly along, the party within seem- 
ed inclined to enjoy their own thoughts in silence. 
Jane was as usual the firstto speak.‘ Dear moth-. 
er, since I have been at Uncle Tray’s, I have learn- 
ed a lesson Ishall not soon forget; you have often 
told me that whether we are happy or miserable, 
depends almost entirely upon ourselves; and now 1 
see it, and feel it.” : 

“ And I too have learned a lesson,” said George, 
“by which I hope to profit as long as I live. Irom 
you, Jane, Ihave learned that one may be patient, 
contented, and even happy, in the mos) unfavorable 
situation; and from Louisa I have learned, it is so 
unamiable to make our friends unhappy, that I think 
1 never shall be guilty of doing it again.” 

“ A very wise and benevolent resolution, my dear 
boy. Do but persevere in it,” said Mrs. Carlton. 

They reached their own home safely,—where 
Jane’s happy temper continued to bless herself and 
all about her ; and after a long life spent in the ex- 
ercise of her characteristic virtues, she went to her 
last home mourned by all who knew her. 

Louisa, on the contrary, persisted in making her- 
self miserable, and marring, as far as she could, the 
hanninoss of others: and died at Inst without friends, 
unhonoured and unlamented. F. 

Stockbridge. 
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From the N. H. Obacrver. 
THE GARDEN,—An ALLEGory, 

There was a certain Prince who had a garden 
pfuncommon beauty, richly ornamented with flow- 
esand trees.in great variety and excellence—in 
that gardén the fichest fruits in their different sea- 
sons were found in great profusion, and they were 
exceedingly pleasant, being shaded by trees, which 
protected those who passed under them from the 
gun and afforded them delightful seasons of recre-' 
ation and enjoyment—there were also refreshing 
streams to be found here and there, which not on-: 
ly supplied the wants of those who labored in the 
garden, but also covered the landscape with beauty, 
and presented to every eye, the most lovely reflec- 
tions of their Maker’s image.—Here, thought I, | 
must be the abode ot happiness and peace ; and as 
{walked over the different grounds I remembered 
the exclamation of the pious Psalmist—Oh Lord, 
how manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou 
made them all. 

The subjects of this Prince were favored with a 
‘reat many tokens of his friendship, and seemed to | 
ave abundant occasion for happiness. Some were 
walking under the shade of the trees, others were | 
digging in the earth, and some were eating the fruits | 
which grew very plentifully around them. But I. 
jound that most of them did not appear to be happy. | 
Sometimes when they went to gather the flowers, 
there were poisonous insects vpon them; here and 
there thorns were found, which gave them great: 
‘pain, while they were plucking the fruit that grew 
among the hedges and on the trees. It was a law | 
of the Prince, that all who were placed in this gar- 
den should labor; and there were some kinds of | 
trees, which they were particularly charged to cul- | 
tivate—but a great many whom I saw chose rather | 
toremain idle, and very few cared about the good 
trees, to which they were commanded to give so | 
much of their time and attention. But as there 
were so many people in the garden, I had no op- 
portunity to look at them all; and I turned my at- 
tention to four children who were walking about 
and seemed to have nothing to do—they were from 
10 to 14 yearsof age; and as they wandered about 
from one place to another, I thought they might be- 
come happy if they had some one to tell them how 
to proceed in the labors and duties which their 
Prince had commanded. 

After surveying them attentively for some time, I 
observed a lady ‘of'a gentle and rather serious coun- 
tenance approaching them ; and very soon they met 
under the shadow ofa large tree, where she reques- 

ted them to sit down. After a little conversation, 
she asked them, if they knew why they were pla- 
ced in that garden. They said they did not know 
and should be glad to be told; she replied, my dear 
children, the Prince of this garden has placed you 
here, that you may do those works which are nec- 
cessary for your comfort and happiness. If you live 
an idle life, you will be very unhappy ; and if you 
goto your labor, like some of the poor creatures you 
see around you, all your labor and pains will be fost | 
—some, you see, are gathering fruit, which is bitter 
totheir taste; and altho’ they know this, yet they 
pluck it again, hoping the next willbe sweet; and 
are again disappointed. I will tell you, children, 
what you must do, that the owner of the garden 
may love you and make you happy—so saying, she 
told them to follow her; which they did very gladly 
—for there was.a kindness in her manner and looks, 
which they had never seen before. ‘So, she led 
them through different parts of the garden, till they 
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came to a very pleasant spot, where she marked out 
four pieces of ground, and told them this was the 
place in which they were to labor. After this, she 
took out a great many kinds of seeds and directed 
the children to plant them all in the different parts 
of their ground, which she marked out, and told 
them also that all the seeds must be planted while 
the Spring lasted ; for it was ther: the early part of 
that delightful season of the year. _ She also gave 
them another kind of seed which she told them to 
plant; and although, she said, it might not grow up 
into a tree so beautiful and pleasant as the others, 
yet it was far better than them all, because it would 
yield fruit that would be good when the harvest was 
past. After this conversation she left them. 

And now, you might see the little children who 
were once idlers in the garden, busily employed in 
planting their seeds and taking care of their ground. 
By day they labored, and at night, they laid them 
down quietly and slept, because God sustained them. 
Ina few weeks, the seeds they had planted came 
up, aud their ground was covered with the most 
beautiful flowers of the Spring. The best seed 
which the good lady had given them, they had plan- 
ted in a little corner by itself, on each of their dif 
ferent spots of ground. On one fine pleasant morn- 


‘ing, they went out to look at their little gardens, 


as they called them, and were careful to visit the 
spot where they had planted the best seed—they 
could sce nothing buta little plant coming up, 
which looked so much like a weed, that they did 
not value it, nor bestow much care upon it. They 
used to run over their grounds and eat the fruit that 
grew there, and sport the time away.in the sun shine, 
and forgot almost entirely the litle plant, they were 
commanded to cultivate with so much care. At 


length one of the children began to reflect upon the 


litle plant she had neglected, and resolved that ve- 
ry soon she would go and look at it, and a few days 
after, in one of her walks in her garden, she turned 
her eye upon the plain and humble flower, and 
found it withering and almost dead ; she was struck 
with the thought of her unkindness ta her who gave 
her the seed, and sat down directly over the plant 
that was drooping and fading away. ‘Here she re- 
membered with what care she had watched over 
the other flowers whicl: had looked more brilliant 
and gay; and how gngrateful it wasto neglect that 
which her best friend had told her was the most 
valuable of all, While in this position, tooking at 
the plant, which was so plain, as te appear almost 
like a worthless weed, she began to weep at the 
thought of her neglect, and ‘ier tears falling upon 
the little plant, revived itsteaves so that a delight. 
ful fragrance was diffured all‘around. She resolv- 
ed that from that hour she would love this little 
flower more thao any thing in the garden, and take 
the greatest cdve that the winds should not break it, 
nor the heat. of the sun cauge it to-droop and die. 
She wen’, to her companions and told them of her 
neglect, and asked them whether they had taken 
care, of their little plants; they said they had near- 
ly forgotten them, but would now go and see how 
they looked ; they accordingly all went to their sev- 
era] gardens, and returned saying, it was only a 
weed and not worth cultivating; and they wonder: 
ed that any one should prefer such a homely plant 
to the beautiful lilies and the fragrant roses with 


| which their gardens were adorned. 


Tt was then that the other little girl was grieved 
at the neglect of her companions, as well as her qwn. 
—Do you not remember, my dear sisters, she said, 
what directions we received fromthe good lady when 
she gave us the seed; she told us that by and by 
the Spring and Summer would be past, the flowers 
would fade and the fruit would be gone, and on this 





tree alone would grow the fruit which would en- 
dure to everlasting life. Ihope you will all. take 
care of this little flower. There is nothing in all 
this wide and beautiful garden, I love so well, and 
it shall have my daily watchfulness and care. But 
her companions turned away to their own vanities 
and pleasures; and continued their sports as they 
went along, thoughtless of their future concerns and 
forgetful of the things that must be hereafter. 

Bat it was not so with their little companion, who 
had watered her plant with her tears. She went 
morning and evening to her appointed place of labor, 
and though she paid every proper attention to the 
other plants and trees of the garden, yet she was al- 
ways more happy to be near the object which she 
loved so muchaud cultivated so well. She wasde- 
lighted to witness the expansion of its leaves, and 
to gaze on its new and constantly improving beau- 
ty; the fruit now appeared on its branches and the 
tree soon presented its harvest in full beauty and 
perfection. She gathered in its productions with 
joy, assured that it was not the froit that perishes, 
but that which would endure to everlasting life. 

The seasons rolled away, the flowers were scat- 

tered upon the winds, and the fruits were blighted 
by the frost ; the children could no longer sport in 
their gardens; and the fruits they had gathered, 
were perishing before their eyes. In alittle time 
they had passed away ; and now in their hunger and 
distress, they went to their companion for a part of 
the fruits she had gathered : but it was a law of the 
Prince that none should eat any fruit, but such as 
grew upon their own trees; and however willing 
their sister might have bean, they could not be per- 
mitted to taste it—T he harvest was past, the sum- 
mer was ended, and they were not saved. 
. The naryative is now closed, and all that remains 
is to @xplain it, so that all the children who read it 
May understand and apply the truth which it con- 
tains. ‘The garden of which I have told you, is the 
world ; the Prince of it, isthe high and Holy God ; the 
children, are the members of a Sabbath School ; 
the lady who directed them what to do, is their teach- 
er; the flowers and trees that grew in the garden, 
are the pleasures and gratifications of the world; 
the plant that flourished and yielded its fruit, when 
all the others had faded, is Religion; the little 
girl who took care of her plant, is one who loves 
God and enjoys the pleasures of true piety ; the har- 
vest is the end of the world; and the fruits that did not 
perish when the harvest was past, are the unfading 
pleasures of Heaven. Oh, children, go and look 
at your little plants, for if you do not take care of 
them, they will wither and die; and when once 
the storm has broken them or the wind has carried 
them away, you will find them no more forever. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Juvenile Miscellany, 
PREJUDICE. 
OR, THE GIRLS GF SIXTEEN. 
«Prejudice, is judgment formed beforehand without examina- 
tion.” CLARENDON. 

Ellen Lee was the daughter of a respectable mer- 
chant, whio left her a small fortune, and a good 
name, Her mother died when she was quite a 
child; but her situation was not as desolate as ma- 
ny orphans,—for she had near relations, who were 
tenderly attached to her, and who gave her such 
an education, as was likely to make her an intel- 
livent and amiable woman. She was not what the 
world calls beautiful. Hada novelist made her 
his heroine, he could not with truth have described 
her as possessing “sparkling black eyes,” ‘‘a fine- 
ly arched neck,” or ‘an exquisitely moulded form ;” 
yet Ellen was by no means plain in her personal ap- 
pearance, —her motions were easy, and somewhat 
graceful; and her face had an interesting expres- 
sion, which made one wish to become acquainted 
with her. Her manners were modest, and so very 
ietiring, that strangers thought her haughty ; but her 
compantons knew that it was diffidence, and not 

‘ pride, that made her so shy in forming friendships, 
and she was a general favorite among them. But 
Ellen, with all her good qualities, had one fault, 
which often led her to form wrong opinions, and to 
commit wrong actions: she was apt to become pre- 
judiced for, or against people, from very slight or 
unreasonable causes. 

When Ellen was nearly sixteen, a girl of very dif- 
ferent character, came to reside in the village, na- 
med Julia Arnold. Ellen was fearful of offending, 
and seldom spoke harshly of any one, unless her 
projudices made her forgetful. Julia, though real- 
ly amiable in her feelings, often used blunt and ill- 
timed expressions ; but in one thing, they were ve- 
ry much alike—they both took up violent prejudi- 
69s. 

“Who is that stiff, cold, heartless creature, that 
we saw this morning at Mrs. G’s?” said Julia Ar- 
nold at dinner; ‘‘ J am sure Fshall never like her!” 

“Indeed !” replied her friend Caroline; “ did 
you converse much with her?; She is generally 


thought to be very pleasing in conversation, and a-' 


gteeable in manners.” 

“Well, I have taken a great dislike to her. I 
can’t bear her—how can you, Caroline?” 

“Tlove her, Julia, because she is gentle and 
amiable, and because she loves me. Besides, you 
have given no reason, why you should think of her 
as you do. It is prejudice!” 

“Oh no, Caroline—did you see how coldly she 


teceived me, hardly condescending to answer my : 
questions, and barely treating me with common: 
Ido not, cannot love such people—I : 


civility 2 
assure you it is not prejudice.” 

Strange as it may appear, the manners of Ellen 
Lee towards Julia Arnold, plainly showed that she 
also had formed the same hasty and unaccountable 
opinion of her. So, that without the least reason 
on the part of either of the companions, they were 
bitterly opposed to, and displeased with each other. 
. Such are the effects of prejudice. 

A short time after, a walk to a delightful spot in 
the vicinity was proposed. It was upon the banks 
ofa noble river, which flowed silently and calmly 
down, at the foot of its rocks, and laved the pine- 
Toots, which were straggling along theiredges. It 
was indeed a lovely spot. The day was fine—it 
was in June, and there had fallen a gentle shower 
in the morning, which had perfumed the air, and 
cast a more verdant tint over all the surrounding 
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‘not to notice her; upon which, the latter in her 
turn murmured, rather distinctly, “ How uncivil.” 








hills. Nature was never more beauteous—Never 
did she call louder upon mankind, 

To seek the distant hills, and there converse 

With Nature; there to harmonize his heart, 

And in pathetic song, to breathe around 

The harmony to others.” : 

Ellen and Julia, had long looked forward to the 
pleasure of visiting this delightful retreat, with their 
young companions ; but when arrived at the end of 
their excursion, little events occurred which marred 
the pleasure, and broke in upon the harmony of the 
party. Julia Arnold seated herself upon a little 
knoll of tufted grass bencath a rock, upon the sum- 
mit of which, waved a beautiful and shady pine. 
Before her was another seat very similar in its ap- 
pearance, upon which she laid her hat and gloves ; 
and, as it happened, just as Ellen Lee was about to 
occupy it. Ellen thought she had done this, with 
the intention of depriving her of the scat, and 
therefore abruptly turned her back to Julia, and 
muttered more audibly, than was entirely polite— 
“ How rude !’?—Again—when Julia raised her hat 
and gloves from the knoll, and would have apologi- 
sed for having placed them there in the way she 
did, Ellen began to play with one of the little girls, 
and would pay noattention to her, secming indeed 


These two instances, of the effects of prejudice, 
must suffice—althongh they are but a small part of 
those which occurred, to render the walk of the 
young company unpleasant and unhappy. Let us 
then hasten to the conclusion of the scene. The 
companions had just set out on their return home, 
and were winding their way along the rocks, which 
overlooked the river, flowing bencath them, when 
a small twig, which Ellen had laid hold of, to assist 
her in ascending a slight eminence before her, gave | 
way, and she fell backwards, and would have been ' 
dashed over the tremendous rock beside the path she 
had been treading, had nota ready hand grasped 
her dress, and, by a sudden motion, caused her to 
fall upon the grass, on the other side of the footpath. 
That hand was Julia Arnold’s, She had walked be. 
hind Ellen, and had seen the twig as its roots be- 
gan to loose their slender hold—she stretched for- 
ward her arms, and saved her life. But after her 
terror was past, Ellen was faint,—Julia, still sitting 
upon the turf beside her, called for water. In the 
mean while, Julia was holding the drooping head of 





| the fainting Ellen, in her lap. She recovered be- 


fore the children returned, and was surprised and 
covered with confusion, when she saw, that her de- 
liverer was Julia Arnold. ‘J have not deserved 
this,” said Ellen; ‘I have not deserved all this at- 
tention from you, Julia—I now see how foolish and 
silly [have been. Can you—will you forgive me?” 
The situation, the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, were sufficient of themselves, to determine her 
answer. 

“TV fear, Ellen,” said she, ‘ we have both done 
wrong; and this will be a lesson to us, I hope, 
which will convince us, of what Caroline told me 
T should one day-find truc—that we are all likely to 
be too necessary for each others’ happiness and wel- 
fare in this world, to quarrel upon slight and trifling 
provocation—or—or”— 

‘Or upon no provocation at all, you would say 
Julia,” added Ellen. ‘‘ Well—so let us be convin- 
ced—and let us promise, that we will hereafter 
strive never more to be misled by prejudices.” 

Elien Lee and Julia Arnold, returned to the vil- 
lage arm in arm,in sweet consciousness of having 
adopted a good resolution. Oo. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
JOHN WHITE AND ALBERT WILLIAMS, 


OR THE 
LAPSE OF TWENTY YEARS. 
A TALE. 

¢ Sin but serves the virtuous mind to wake; 
© As the small pebble stirs the peacefil lake— 
*¢ The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
« Another still, and still another spreads; 
Friends, parents, neighbours, first it will embrace,— 
§ Our country next: and next. the human_race!’? 

Tt wasin the autumn of the year 8--, that IT was 
called to a beautiful village on the river Merri- 
mack, in New-England ; this lovely stream, from the 
first gushing forth of its waters from the celebrated 
New Hampshire lake, until it is lost in the blue ex- 
pause of ocean, affords a considerable proportion of 
that delightful scenery, so peculiar toour country. 
Many such villages, as that of which 1 write, are 
scattered up and down its banks, and all of them 
furnish tothe admirer of nature, food for pleasing 
contemplation. Here rises a noble hill command- 
ing a variety of prospect, which cannot fail to strike 
the beholder with pleasing admiration: while at 
its base flows on the smoothly-gliding river, growing 
more and more capacious as it approaches its ocean 
home. Scattered over the landscape, may be seen 
snug and neat farm-houses upon well cultured lands, 
and the spire of the village church shoots graceful- 
ly up, to remind the traveller that for all these bles- 
sings the weekly offering of thankful hearts ascends 
totheir Author and Giver. © 

While enjoying these scenes by the fast-fading 
light of an autumn sun-set, my attention was at- 
tracted toa little building upon the left of the knoll, 
where I had located myself; and from the slight 
belfry of which [ heard the tinkling ofa bell. This 
was soon succeeded by the joyous voices ofa troop 
of laughing children, who, released from their tasks, 
were once more rushing forth-to exchange the con- 
finement of their wooden desks, for the pure clear 
air of the fields. Itis, as I afterwards learned, a cus- 
tom in some parts of New-Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, to give warning of the dismissal of a coun- 
try school, so that those careful parents, who have 
occasion for the assistance and services of their chil- 
dren at home, may be aware of the exact amount of 
time wasted by the latter on their return from school. 
But in this instance, it was cither esteemed as an 
unmeaning custom, or else the little urchins were 
willing to run the risk of whatever consequences 
might follow a disobedience of the established rule. 
Be this as it may, they sported merrily on the green 
pleasure-ground, until the sun had sunk gradually 
behind the surrounding hills, and the yellow clouds 
above them had grown less and less brilliant as the 
source of their brightness receded from them. Then 
the young band began to fall off, one by one, un- 
tilatlength two solitary boys were left upon the 
greentogether. They were lying upon the ground, 
where they had thrown themselves, when the games 
oftheir fellows had commenced, and, taking no 
part in their diversions, had seemed impatient for 
their conclusion. 

I love to look upon the light ringlets and bright 
eye of youth. Iloveto hear the joyous shout of 
pleasure, and, as a favorite poet beautifully express- 
es it, 

si The Jaughs, and light echoes of feet, 

Tn the cool, shady walks where the young people meet.” 

Tam fond of watching them in their playful mo- 
ments, and observing the probable character of the 
future man by the natural impulses of the thought- 
less boy. 











Indulging in reflections of this nature, I gazed 
upon the two play-fellows who were yet extended 
upon the green. I had stood, during the whole 
scene I have described, in such a situation, that I 
could see without being seen, and I resolved still to 
preserve my place, for the purpése of observing the 
future motions of the now s:len¢ school boys. The 
last ‘eé¢hoes of feet” had now died away, and the 
sunset had been succeeded by twilight, which, in 
turn, was fast darkening into night; the boys now 
sprang upon their feet, and silently moved towards 
the centre of the village. ‘Taking another course, 
I also bent my steps towards my lodgings, and we 
were soon out of each other’s sight. 

I had roamed far in the afternoon, in this beau- 
tiful neighbourhood, and my present abode was a 
mile distant from thespot I have described. IT how- 
ever did not hasten on my way, as the harvest moon 
began to arise, cheering the path with her silver 
light. Musing on the beauty of the night, I walk- 
ed on, until an unexpected turn of the road present- 
ed to my view the figures of the same school boys I 
had but just now left. Concluding that I had in- 
sensibly extended my walk until I had made a com- 
plete circle, which thus threw us again in contact 
—and feeling, from the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, some curiosty as to the termination of the 
adventure; I stopped, and again the school-mates 
were the objects of my attention. As before, my 
situation prevented me from being seen by them, 
while all their motions were distinctly perceived by 
me. They looked round carefully at each rustling 
of the hedge-leaves, and I saw plainly that they had 
some secret reason for their fears. At length, 
thiuking themselves secure from human observa- 
tion, they commenced a conversation, which I dis- 
tinctly heard, and which is fast fixed, even-at this 
distant day, upon my mind. 

“ Then you won’t help me, now.you’ve gone so 
far. Very well, Albert Williams, I can go on with- 
outyou. But if it’s found out, vou are every bit as 
bad as I am, and I'll tell ’em so; so you'd better 
jump over!” 

So saying, the speaker was about to climb the 
fence of hedge-trees near which he stood; and as 
he laid his hand upon them, I could perceive a large 
bag, apparently empty, which hung over his shoul- 
der. But he was not followed by Albert Williams, 
who, standing yet still, spoke to his companion as 
follows : 

“Tam sorry we have done what we have, John ; 
but yet it is better not to go any farther; let usturn 
back, and go home, and leave the pears on the trees: 
you'd better now, John—and let’s do no more about 
this wicked thing.” 

“ And then you have turned coward, Albert Wil- 
liams ; and are afraid just to take a few of old Si- 
mon’s pears, who has got enough on them trees to 
give allour school a hatful apiece. I’m sure it an’t 
much matter! Ifit is asin, it’s a small one?” 

“ But John,” replied Albert, “I’ve been think- 
ing ever since we set out to do this, of what that 
sermon says, which the master made us read out 
loud to-day at school. Don’t you remember that 
Sermon on “small sins?” 

‘*Why no! I don’t remember all that dull, re- 
ligious stuff I hear at school.” 

‘ Well,” said Adbert, “Ido; for I learnt part of 
it fora Sunday school lesson last week; it says, 
“small sins ate like little pebbles thrown into the 
water, which extend their influence, circle after 
circle, far beyond their own presence, you cannot 
tell how far, nor how long.” 

“And what does all that mean?” said John 
White. “ Why it means,” replied the other, “as 
Mr. Gray our teacher told me, that we must not 





commit small faults, because we don’t know where 
they will end, cither to ourselves or others.” 

“Well, Albert, Tam not going to trouble my 
head about your lessons. ‘Uhose pears look very 
good ; and those pears I will have—and you may 
sneak back, and get a flogging for staying so long 
from home; and get nothing after all—I’'m off!” 

So saying, John White leaped the hedge, which 
separated us from old Simon’s pear-trees, Albert 
turned back to the road he had teft, and I retraced 
my steps on my way home, reflecting on the lesson 
he had remembered, and the different effects its re- 
cital had produced. 4 : 

Years rolled on; and I had been through many 
other delightful villages, stood on many other noble 
hills, and admired many other enchanting pros- 
pects. It was about twenty years after the visit to 
the village on the Merrimac, which I have just des- 
cribed, that business called me thither again. I 
passed over the same spot, where I had seen thesun 
set so swectly—dwelt a moment before the school 
door, whence I had before seen the playtul troop of 
children rushing—and trod the same green, where 
they before joined in their merry sports. All was 
the same. 

A boy of about five years of age ran across the 
play-ground as I was recalling to my mind the scenes 
I had once witnessed there; and stopping him, 1 
inquired if he knew John White ?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied the child, ‘every body 
knows him?” 

“ Will you go and show me where he lives?” 
again I asked. 

“Mother says I must n’t go near John White, 
sir; but I will tell you where his house is. Dowa 
yonder, in—— : 

Here I interrupted him, to inquire why his moth 
er Wished him to avoid the person of whoin he spoke. 

* Oh sir,” replied he, “he gets so drunk, and 
beats his poor wife, and swears so, And then it 
is only a week since his cow and his pig was taken 
away from him ’cause he would’nt pay Mr. Case 
his money—and folks say that he will have to go to 
jail besides.” 

Tpassed on my way, & arriving at the centre of the 
little village, perceived a fine new sign, on which 
appeared in large gilt letters “ALuerr Wi.iams,” 
a name intimately associated in my mind, with that 
of him, of whom I had just been informed. The 
latter had gone on committing one “small sin” af- 
ter another; while the former, by checking himself 
in these, had guarded himself from the commission 
of greater ones. 

My young readers. which was the most hanny in 
the end? 
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THE BLIND, DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 


The following account of a Boy who was born blind and deaf, 
and consequently dumb, is extracted from Dugald Stewart's 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. iii, published in London, 
in 1827. 

The subject of this brief notice is the son of the 
Rey. Donald Mitchell, late minister of Ardlach, a 
Highland parish, lying on the banks of the Find- 
horn. He was born Lith November, 1795, and is 
the sixth child of his parents, being the youngest 
lexceptone. All his brothers and sisters {as well 
as his parents,) are perfectly free from the deficiency 
ofsight and hearing, which occurs in his case ; and 
are healthy and well formed. His mother, who is 
lan intelligent and sensible lady, very early discov- 
ered his unfortunate situation : she noticed that he 
was blind, from his discovering no desire to turn his 
eyes to the light, or to any bright object; and after- 
wards (in his early infancy also,) she ascertained 
his being deaf, from the circumstance, that no noise, 
however loud, awakened him from sleep. As he 
grew up, he discovered a most extraordinary acute- 
ness of the senses of touch and smell; being very 
soon able, by these, to-distinguish strangers from 
the members of his own family; and any fittle arti- 
cle which was appropriated to himself, from what 
belonged to others. In his childhood, the most no- | 
‘ticeable circumstance relating to him, was an ea 
iger desire to strike upon his fore-teeth any thing | 
‘he could get hold of; this he would do for hours; 
and seemed particularly gratified if it was & key, or 
any instrument that gave a sharp sound when struck 
against histeeth. This would seem to indicate that 
[the auditory netva was not altogether dormant. . . 

In 1808, and again in 1810, his father carried 
him to London, where operations were performed 
upon his eyes by the most eminent practitioners, 
with very little, or rather with no (permanent) suc- 
cess; while an attempt that was madeatthesametime, 
to give him the sense of hearing, by piercing the 
tympanum, totally failed. 

Such is the brief history of this ‘poor lad; it re- 
mains now to give some account of his appearance, 
behaviour, the feelings by which he seems to be ac- 
uated, the manner in which he conveys his desires, 
and the methods by which he is managed. 

1. His countenance, notwithstanding his un- 
fortunate defects, does by no means indicate fatui- 
ty; nay, the lineaments of thought are very observ- 
able upon it. His features at times (in church, for 
instance, and during the time of family prayer,) are 
perfectly composed and sedate; when sensible of 
the presence ofa stranger, or of any object which | 
awakens his curiosity, his face appears animated ; 
and when offended or enraged, he hasa very marked 
ferocity of look. He is (for his age) of an athletic 
form, and has altogether a robust appearance. 

2. He behaves himself in company with much . 
More propriety than could be expected ; a cireum- 
stance owing undoubtedly to the great care of his 
parents, and of his elder sister. He feeds himself. 
When a stranger arrives, his smell immediately and | 
invariably informs him of the circumstance, and 
directs him to the place where the stranger is, whom | 
he proceeds to survey by the sense of touch. In 
the remote situation where he resides, male visiters 
are most frequent; and, therefore, the first thing | 
he generally dogs, is to examine whether or not the 
Stranger wears boots; if he does wear them, he im-: 
mediately quits the stranger, goes to thé lobby, 
feels for, and accurately examines his whip; then | 
broceeds to the stable, and handles his horse with : 
great care, and with the utmost seeming attention, | 














It has occasionally happened, that visiters have ar- 
rived in a carriage, and on such occasions, he has 
never failed to go to the place where the carriage 
stood, examined the whole of it with much anxiety, 
and tried innumerable times the elasticity of the 
springs, Inall thishe is undoubtedly guided by the 
smefl and touch only, without any assistance from 
sight; for, going to call lately for his mother, I pas- 
sed him, near to the house, within a few feet, with- 
out his noticing mein theleast; and offering him a 
glass of punch after dinner, he groped for it, as one 
in total darkness. 

3. The feeling by which he appears to be most 
powerfully actuated, (at least to a stranger,) is cu- 
tiosity, or an anxious desire to make himself ac- 
quainted with every thing that is new to him. He 
appears to feel affection to those of his family very 
strongly ;—discovered extreme sorrow on account of 
his father’s death; laid himself upon the coffin, af- 
ter his father’s corpse was put into it, apparently in 
much grief; went frequently to his grave and threw 
himself upon it, whilst he gently patted the turf, 
and bemoaned himself greatly. He is likewise ca- 
pable of feeling mirth, and frequently laughs heart- 
ily. Heis highly gratified by getting new clothes; 
and as tearing his clothes is the most usual expres- 
sion of his anger, so the punishment he feels most 
is being obliged to wear them, after he hastorn them. 
He is subject to anger upon being crossed in any 
of his desires, or when he finds any of his clothes, 
or articles with which he amuses himself, removed 
from the chest in which he keeps them. 

4. Respecting the manner in which he conveys 
his feelings and desires, I am much st a loss to 
give the information that might be expected. It is 
certain that those of his family know perfectly in 
what temper of mind he is, and what he wants to 
have; and these intimations he conveys to them in 
the presence of stratigers, without these last being 
sensible of his doing so, When he is hungry, he 
approaches his mother or sisters, touches then in 
an expressive manner, and points towards the a- 
partment where the victuals are usually kept. If 
he wants dry stockings, he points to his legs; and in 
a similar way, intimates his wishes upon other oc- 
casions, A pair of shoes were Jately brought to 
him, and on putting them on, he found them too 
small. His mother then took them, and put them 
into a small closet; soon after a thought seemed to 
strike him, and he contrived to obtain the key of} 
the closet, opened the door, took the shoes, and put 
them upon the feet of a young lad who attends him, 
whom they suited exactly. This action of his im- | 
plies considerable reflection, and shows that he’ 
rust have made some accurate examinations, tho’ | 
unnoticed atthe time. When he issick and fever- 
ish, which sometimes happens, he points to his head, | 
or takes his mother’s hand and places it opposite to | 





-his heart, seemingly with an intention that she may 


observe its beating more quickly than usual. He 
never attempts to express his feelings by utterance, 


‘except when angry, when he bellows in a most un- 


couth manner. Satisfaction or complacency he ex- 
presses by patting the person or object which ex- 
cites that feeling. His smell being wonderfully : 
acute, he is frequently offended through that sense, 
when other persons near to him smell nothing yn- | 
pleasant ; heexpresses his dissatisfaction on such oc- 
casions, by putting his hand to his nose, and re-' 
treating rapidly. His taste seems also to be ex- 
quisite, and he expresses much pleasure by laugh- 
ing and smacking his lips, when any savoury victu- 
als are laid before him. 
5. His father, when alive, was at much pains in 

directing him, as his mother still is; but his elder 
sister seems to have a much greater ascendency 


over him, and more power of managing him than 
any other person. Touching his head with her 
hand seems to be the principal method which she 
employs in signifying her wishes to him respecting 
his conduct; this she does with various degrees of 
force, and in different manners; and he seems read- 
ily to understand the intimation intended to be con- 
veyed. In short, by gratifying him when he acts 
properly, and withholding from him the objects of 
his complacency when he has done amiss, he has 
been taught a sense of what is becoming in man- 
ners, and proper in conduct, much stronger than it 
could be otherwise believed, that any person, in his 
singularly unfortunate situation, could acquire. 
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FORCE OF GENIUS, 

[The writer repeats the following Anecdote related to him by 
hia father :] 

A thin, sickly little boy,a chimney-sweeper,was 
amusing himself one morning by drawing, with a 
piece of chalk, the street-front of Whitehall upon 
the basement stones of the biilding itself, carrying 
his delineations as high as his little arms could pos- 
sibly reach; and this he was accomplishing by oc- 
casionally running into the middle of the street to 
look upat the noble edifice, and then returning to 
the base of the building to procced with his eleva- 
tion. It happened that hisoperations caught the 
eye of a gentleman of considerable taste and for- 
tune, as he was riding by. He checked the car- 
riage, and after a few minutes’ observation, called 
to the boy to come to him; who, upon being asked 
as to where he lived, immediately burst into tears, 
and begged of the gentleman not to tell his master, 
assuring him he would wipe it all off—‘ Don’t be 
alarmed,” answered the gentleman, at the same 
time throwing him a shilling,to convince him he 
intended him no harm. 

His benefactor then went instantly to his master, 
in Charles-court, in the Strand, who gave the boy 
a most excellent character, at the same time declar- . 
ing him to be of little use tohim, in consequence 
of his natural bodily weakness. He said that he 
was fully aware of his fondness for chalking, and 
showed his visiter what a state his walls were in, 
from the young artist having drawn the portico of 
St. Martin’s Church in various places upon them. 
The gentleman purchased the remainder of the boy’s 
time; gave him an excellent education; then sent 
him to Italy; and, upon his return, employed him, 
and introduced him to his friends as an architect. 

This narrative my father heard the Architect 
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himself relate, while he was sitting to Mr. Roubili- 
ac for hisbust. He became possessed of consider- 
able property, and built himself a country mansion 
at Westbourn, north of Bayswater, the very house 
in which Mr. Cockerell, the Architect, now resides. 
His town residence at that time was in Bloomsbury- 
square, on the western side, in the first house from 
Hart-street, in which Mr, D'Israeli, the author of 
several esteemed literary works now resides.— 
When he was at the height of his celebrity, he 
compiled a Palladio, in folio, prefixed to which the 
anxious reader will find his name—Isaac Wane. 
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NARRATIVE. 
IT WAS TOO LATE, 
[Zranslated from the French.] 

A church-yard affords lessons for every age; the 
child may there find, that those who are younger 
than himself are often called away ; blooming youth 
and nanijood may fearn, that those of like age are 
quot woul dyect@} sumsindued trom’ pleasates or from 
business; and the aged may be reminded, that the 
grave must speedily open forthem. 
~ But, alas! how olten are these thoughts driven 
from the mind, ‘‘ Because the sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to da 
evil.” (Eccl. viii. 11.) The sinner commits sin, 
God grants him opportunity to repent ; ‘‘ But it shall 
not be well with the wicked, neither shall he pro- 
long his days, which.are as a shadow ; because he 
feareth not before God.” (Eccl. viii. 13.) The 
wicked man hardens his heart and caresnot. He 
ties to think that there is no God. But He that 
sitteth in the heavens, who judgeth aright, saw the 
day when thie iniquity of Sodom was fulfilled ; the 
fire from heaven came down upon its abominations 
and it was destroyed ! ; 

The judgments of the Most High go through the 
earth, and those who write the annals of nations 
should mark them. They also visit families and 
individuals, “ for the eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good ;” and “ he 
will seek out wickedness till he find none.” In the 
course of my ministry I have repeatedly seen instan- 
ces of this, one of which I will now relate. 

About Gre years azo I was inthe large burying- 
ground in our city; two stout grave-diggers were 
turning over that insatiable soil which though clo- 
wed up every day, opens daily to devour. ‘I'he re- 
mains of generations long since passed away were 
interinixed with those of their descendents. The 
bones of infancy and advanced life were mingled 
together—the remains ofa child which, moistened 
with tears, had been deposited where the silver hairs 
ofits parent’s grandsire already were laid. The 
mattock penetrated the mouldering scull of a proud 

and wealthy master, and then entered into that ofa 
laborer whose days had passed in poverty and suffer- 
ings, nov could either of them resent the insult offer- 
ed to their remains. 

I stood for some time a silent spectator of.this in- 
structive scene. I looked around and saw where 
many of my contemporaries had been deposited, and 
asked myself, “ which is the spot where I- shall be 
hid?” ‘Then looking at the grave-diggers [I said, 
They indeed should be serious whose daily employ 
itis to remove the dust of their fellow-men, and who 
every day witness the grief and sorrow of surviving 
relatives, ©, how desirable it is that they should 
hear the voice of Him who has declared that “ the 
earth shall give up its dead, and that the grave is 
swallowed up in victory.” : 

Tapproached the men, and was about to express 
what passed in my mind; when one of them, touch- 
ing a scull with his foot, said to his companion, loud 
enough for me to hear, “ As for him, he is dead 
enough, and he will not rise again in a hurry, if he 
ever does |” 

Tlooked steadfastly at this unbelieving scorner, 
and recognized the father of a misguided female 
hom I bad lately visited in an asylum. “ Thom- 
as,” said I, “ did that blasphemy, which I believe 
jou uttered that I might hear, did it come from your 
leart; or was it merely the hasty expression of your 

pst” “ Sir,” said he, resuming his work, “I am 
Not 80 wise as you; but I think it will-not be easy 


to join all these pieces togethetagain, and when we 
are dead we shall remain sc.’ I replied, Then 
| you think that Jesus, the Son, ofGod, uttered a false- 
hood when he said, ‘I am 0 tesurrection and the 
life,’ and declared that the dad should rise again at 
the day of judgment?” ‘(Pechaps so,” said he, 
shrugging up his shoulder: -“}->t for my part T 
don’t care about if? Lie Oey wag of thp 
tdi, way wi tiinking, aid F ivened from them as, 
T saw that these hardened sinners were determined 
to make a jest of the precious words of truth. 

Four years afterwards, while I was in my garden, 
T saw a man come to the gate; he walked feebly and 
leaned. upon a stick. With some difficulty I recog- 
nised “the scorner;” but how changed| his face 
and limbs were swollen, his eyes wandered, and 
his whole appearance indicated one who had been 
stricken with the palsy. I made him sit down, but 
it was long before he recovered breath sufficiently 
to speak, and I could only with difficulty understand 
his words. He told me that his daughter had pre- 
vailed upon him to come tome, that I might talk to 
him about religion, for he was very illand needed 
consolation. 

I expressed pity for his sufferings, and said, “ Do 
you now fear God? Are you aftaid of death and 
judgment?” With some difficulty he made me un- 
derstand that he was not; and, afier repeated in- 
quiries, I found he was as much an unbeliever as 
‘when, In the church-yard, he mocked at the glad 

tidings of the gospel. 1 endeavored to bring him 
to understand the truth as to the life to come, and 
the promises of pardon in Christ Jesus. I spoke 
slowly and patiently, and repeated what I said, 1 
began to hope that he receives! this instruction, at 
least in some degree, for he looked at me with all 
the appearance of docility and attention. After 
having fully explained what our beloved Saviour has 
done and suffered for us, l asked if he understood 
me. He replied, with a look indicating stupidity, 
“ My memory is gone, I can’t remember what peo- 
ple say ; what have you been telling me?” I then 
repeated still more slowly, and in as simple a man- 
ner as I could, a statement of the truths of the gos- 
pel; but the poor creature; from whom God had ta- 
ken the understanding he had tnisused, continued 
to look at me with an open mouth. “Ir was roo 
LATE” for that soul to hear the glad tidings of the 
gospel ; and when he left me, his Jast words, utter- 
ed with much difficulty, were, ‘ I shall soon be dead, 
and then all will be over with me.” 

’ Some days after I was informed that the awful 
moment had arrived: he was dead, and had died 
like the beast that knows not what is meant by life, 

but perishes in ignorance. 

He is buried in that church-yard; his grave 
probably was dug by his companion with whom he 
was accustomed to mock at death and eternity! and 
who, far from deriving instruction from the last 
hours of his associate, continues,o laugh at serious 
things, 





For him, ifthe yet survives, and if his spirit is 
not yet become like that of the brute; for him “It 
is Nor yET too late” to repent, and look with hu- 
miliation and faith towards that all-powerful Sa- 
viour, who said, “Iam the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in me though he were dead 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believ- 
eth in me shall never die.” But let him not con- 
tinve to trifle with the long-suffering of the Lord. 

Reader, “ Believest thou this?’ Have you re- 
ceived the faith which is by the Son of God—and 
can you contemplate your last hour with reliance 
upon Him? Ah! ifyou are like that wretched 
man—if, like him, you look to death as the final 
| close of a life spent without God and without hope; 





oh, stay your hasty steps! The brink of the grave 
is slippery ; draw back your foot from the gloomy 
path you follow, and which terminates therein. 
Turn; turn and look. Direct your feeble heart to 
the mercy of your Creator who invites you: ‘ Be 
ye reconciled to me by my well-beloved Son, whom 
I gave unto the world as a Saviour; but who wil! 
wa Lat rsterg asia lad@e { 
Child of man, listén to the voice that speaketi} 
from heaven! Fear, lest by your delay you bring 
upon yourself the just displeasure of God. Fear, 
lest it should also be said of you, “Ir was too 


LATE.” Cc. M. 
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From the Youth's Friend. 
REV. LEGH RICHMOND, 


To many of our youthful readers the name of 
Legit Richmond may be familiar. Who amongthem 
has not read, and even wept over the pages of the 
“Dairyman’s Daughter,” and of ‘ Little Jane?” 
Perhaps you do not know that the respected author 
ofthe works you have felt so muchinterested in, has 
rested from his labours. ‘The greatand good man, 
who sat by the bedside of the “ Young Cottager,” 
and pointed her to the “‘ Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world,” has gone to his reward. 
His last hours were peaceful and happy, as his life 
had been useful and holy. 

In writing to his children, this excellent man 
gives the following account of his beloved mother, 
whose early and pious instructions proved a great 
blessing to him in after life. 

“My mother had six children: three of whom 
died in infancy. A very affecting circumstance ac- 
companied the death of one of them, and was a se- 
vere trial to her feelings. Her youngest child, a 
sweet little boy, only just two years old, through the 
carelessness of his nurse, fell from a bed-room win- 
dow upon the pavement beneath. I was at that | 
time six years of age, and happened to be walking | 
upen the very spot when the distressing event oc- | 
curred ; I was, therefore, the first to take him up. 
I delivered into our agonized mother’s arms the poor 
little sufferer. ‘The head was fractured, and he on- 
ly survived the fail about thirty hours. I still pre- 
serve a very lively and distinct remembrance of the 
sttuggle between the natural feelings of the mother 
and the spiritual resignation of the Christian. She 
passed the sad interval of suspense in almost contin- 
ual prayer, and found God a present help in time 
oftrouble. Frequently during that day did she re- 
tire with me; and as I knelt beside her, she utter- 
ed the feelings and desires of her heart to God. I 
remember her saying, ‘If 1 cease praying for five 
minuies, I am ready to sink under this unlooked for 
distress; but, when I pray, God comforts and up- 
holds me: his will, not mine, be done.’ Once she 
said, ‘Help ine to pray, my child: Christ suffers 
litle children to come to him, and forbids them not; 
say something.’ ‘ What shall I say, mamma? shall 
Tfetch a book ?” ‘ Not now,’ she replied ; speak 
ftom your heart, and ask God that we may be re- | 
conciled to his will, and bear this trial with patience.’ | 

“The day after the infant’s death. she took me | 
tothe bed on which my little brother lay; and, 
kneeling down, she wept for a few moments in si- 
lence; and then taking his cold hand in one of hers, : 
and nine in the other, she said, ‘Lord, if it had | 
not been thy good pleasure, it had not been thus. | 
Thy will be done! I needed this heavy trial to show 
me inore of myself, and to wean me from the world. 
Forgive my sins, O God! and let me not murmur.’ 
Then, looking upon the cherub countenance of her 
babe, she added, ‘Thou art not lost, but gone be- 
fore me.’ She then put his hand into mine, and 
said, ‘Ifyou live, my child, never forget this; and 
may I one day meet you both in heaven.’ ” 
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From the Christian Spectator. 
THE TWO COUSINS. 
« Aa lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she who means no mischief does it all.” 


#* So here we are,” said Mary—to her cousin, 
as they entered their chamber, “‘at the end of our 
fashionable tour. Did you notice the long piazza, 
Isabel, and its tall pillars clothed to the top with 
woodbine.?” 

*[ scarcely noticed the piazza,” said Tsabel— 
“but really, they looked quite brilliant in the draw- 
ing room, as we passed up the stairs. I think we 
shal] need to appear in our smartest, or we shall be 
overlooked in such an imposing company.” 

“ And that I hope we shall, Isabel,—myself, I 
mean,” said Mary ; ‘‘ I came but to see, you know.” 

Why not to see and be seen, cousin? This is 
aplace where one would wish to appear to advan- 
tage.” 

‘abel knew that she was not destitute of the 
graces of form and feature, and the desire to dis- 
play them never rose so quick in her heart as on 
the present occasion. 

She had unlocked her trunk and was eagerly turn- 
ing over the contents, apparently in search of some- 
thing missing ;—‘‘ Why, they must be in yours, 
Mary, pray unlock and see—my white satin and 
lace-dress—they can’t have been left behind !” 

Mary’s trunk was examined; then the con- 
tents of the other were again hauled over and over, 
with increasing looks of concern. But the missing 
things could not be found. They had been done 
up, and with some other ornamental articles, were 
overlooked in packing. 

The poor girl was actually pale with disappoint- 
ment—She experienced a dismay of the heart at 
this sudden dissipation of her dreams of display, as 
overwhelming for the moment as ifsome real ca- 
lamity had happened, to darken her prospects for 
life. ‘ Was there ever any thing,’ she exclaimed, 
“so vexatious! why, I can’t stay here, Mary, I 
than'tbe fit to be seen. Do tell'a servant to call 
brother George, and see if it is possible to despatch 
a messenger after them.” 

“What! three hundred miles, Isabel, for a few 
fine things to wear a week 1—But never mind, you 
shall wear my white satin and lace-dress, and my 
wreath of flowers, and whatever else I can furnish to 
supply your deficiencies; they will fit, you as well 
a3 your own, and are superfluous to me: I only 
brought them to gratify aunt Isabel, who would 
have us dressed alike.” 

‘She thinks I am never so pretty as when I look 
like you,” replied Isabel,“ but I'can’t rob you Ma- 
ty—you are always so good and generous—yon 
shall wear them yourself, and I,” she continued, 
making an effort to be gay, “‘ will get into a corner 
and see the admiration: which you will attract : I 


shan’t be quite lost to the party, for I shall serve’ 


to set you off to advantage.” 
Mary however insisted, and indeed declared that 
the articles should remain in her trunk unless Isabel 


Worethem; and the latter, yielding to her cousin’s ' 


Benerosity, and her own reviving ambition, accepted 
her offer—but half selfreproactied ;—-and thus they 
betook themselves to the toilette. 

“Pray kelp me fix these curls, Mary—don't you 
think we look barnt with the sun 2—there, that will 
do—how beautifully that music -sounds—that will 
to—just tight—they are promenading by the sound 
~indeed Mary, you will‘look prettier than I, after 
all—that blue belt contrasts very pretty with your 


‘white muslin-——won't you have one bunch of these 
flowers 1--let me fix them in your hair--how beautiful- 
ly white they are—why you look like a shepherdess 
—I dm sure, Mary, you won't need to feel awk- 
ward’—-and thus she kept talking, partly to en- 
courage her cousin and partly to suppress the rise 
ings of self-disapprobation which she could fot 
altogether avoid feeling for having accepted her 
cousin's offer. 

Prepared to descend, the two cottsins, who were 
yet in their teens by a couple of years, proceeded 
with fluttering hearts, along with the brother of Is- 
abel, to mix with the assemblage below. Each was 
attired according to her own taste, notwithstanding 
the misfortune that had happened.—The_ simplici- 
ty of Mary’s dress suited the simplicity of her sweet 
expressive face. Isabel was dressed for effect: 
she sparkled and glowed with ornaments; while 
Mary wore a simple chain upon her neck, and the 
white sprig of flowers in her hair, The beautiful form 
of Isabel showed with peculiar grace through the 
light transparency that enveloped it; her cousin’s 
was not less beautiful, zoned with delicate blue — 
The one was fascinating, the other was lovely. 

The world was fresh to both. They were yet 
inexperienced in the illusiveness of its visions,.— 
Life to young minds is like the landscape to the 
traveller. Between the spot on whichhe stands | 
and the far off outline which limits his vision, there | 
are a thousand bright objects rejoicing in the sun, | 
but when he has passed beyond them all, and the 
day has gone down, he looks back on that land- 
scape in its mantle of mist, and those thousand 
bright objects are turned into shadows, Such is 
experience, 

And thus lay the world before our young hero- 
ines. Yet they saw it in different Hights, according 
to the different manner in which they had been edu- 
cated. Isabel beheld it in the brightness of a May 
morning; the more chastened imegination of her 
cousin was accustomed to contemplate it in the 
soft but rich lustre of the setting sun of autumn. 

A week went by, and Pleasure had flown her 
round,—her round of gay assemblages and seren- 
ades and dances, when Isabel said to her cousin, 
as they retired to the rest of their chamber, 

“Tam sick of this place, I am sure, Mary.” 

“Sick! cousin. Why you are the reigning belle 
of the day. Indeed, Isabel, you are quite the 
centre of attraction, and the envy of half the fine 
ladies here.” : 

“Tam centre to nothing but folly,” said Isabel, 
“how could brother George introduce to me that 


_ frivolous young Dr. B. of Albany; who had no oth- 


er claim on his notice—and none at all on mine— 
than his having been one of George's class-mates— 
expelled too, for dissolute conduct:—and what 
should Dr. B. doof course, but make me the ac- 
quaintance of all the whiskered triflers of the place. 
I am persecuted and vexed with attentions-—above 
all with the “ civil things” which they ulter for com- 
pliment. Why did not yon contrixe to relieve me 
this evening, Mary, from that irksome Mr. Q. who 
stood up before me, or paraded at my side, be where 
I would, and was so assiduously polite that there 
was no detaching myself from him ?” 

TI did think of sending George to beg you to join 
our pleasant group in the corner, but you seemed 
quite happy in the society of Mr. Q. I saw you smil- 
ing very graciously in reply to his attentions.” — 


| 


and the great horse-race, and his water dog and 
spaniel, and all such gallant nonsense—besides the 
pretty. compliments whicli he contrived to mix with 
it.” 


“The compliments were for you, I suppose: the 
rest of his discourse was incense to himself.” 

‘* Mere self-adulation ;—and you,” continued Is- 
abel, “ was all the while enjoying the conversation 
of the intelligent Mr. L. ‘That Mr. L., by the way, 
is becoming quite partial to you, I perceive.” 

‘* You must be very discerning, for he has given 
no proofs of it.” i ene 

“A secret to you it naturally may be, but it is 
evident to me,” € 

“Te does not, at least,” rejoined Mary, “attach 
himself to me wherever I go, like those you com- 
plain of” 

“ But his eyes follow you, though his feet do not 
—why you need not color, cousin—I should be 
prouder of his company than of a hundred such ac- 
complished triflers as I have met with here. He is 
so intelligent and cheerful, and so manly and sin- 
cere, that one cannot help being conscious of plea- 
sure in his society. The others may be beaus, but 
he is the true gentleman.” . 

_ The courts of folly,” Mary remarked, “ some- 
times become the school of wisdom, ‘They will 
prove so to you, Isabel. The week you have spent 
here, though you have not experienced all the light- 
hearted happiness you anticipated from it, will not 
be set down among the lost weeks of your life.— 
You have been learning by experience what I learn- 
ed by precept. My mother has often remarked to 
me, that the world will regard us very much as we 
regard the world. {It will assign us to those circles 
in which we fit ourselves to move. If we affect the 
socioty of the gay—if we assume a dress and man- 
ner to attract their admiration, it is natural to ex- 
pect that we shall make them our companions; and 
as the vain idolaters of dress and fashion gather. 
about us, the truly refined will leave us to our con- 
genial associates. How many mistaken people, 
my mother is accustomed to observe, by adopting 
an ostentatious style of living, and by educating - 
their sons and daughters with a view to fashionable 
accomplishments rather than to a true elevation cf 
character, attract to the acquaintance of their fami- 
lies those who are far from being of the best class 
of society, in respect either to cultivation of mind 
or true refinement of manners. Light-minded tri- 
flers become the companions of their sons, and fops 
flatter their danghers, And in proportion as this 
sort of people become familiar at your house, your 
more valuable acquaintances will gradually fall off. 
You may invite them ever so sincerely and make 
them ever so welcome, yet they will hardly persuade 
themselves that their unostentatious manners are 
congenial to a place where a different sort of peo- 
ple are so free to come. 

“Your mother,” replied Isabel, “is a happy ex-— 
emplification of her doctrine. With the means of’ 
magnificence, all about her is simple and plain; 
and I am always struck with the goodness and good 
sense of the conversation in her parlour. Every 
body is charmed with her society, and feels a con- 
sciousness of elevation in the circle of her friends. 
I have always respected her good sense and revered 
her worth, while I thought her plan of education 
not quite so happy. But I shall learn to make her 
model my own.—It is getting late, Mary, and I wilt 


“Smiles are not always happiness—nor complae| bid you good night; and when we next visit the 
cency-either: I am sure mine were not, for [ was) Springs you shall wear your fine things yourself.” 


tired out of measure.” 

“ He seemed a man of fashion.” 

“How I longed to be quit of him! Why he 
stood up before me, all breathing of perfumes, and 


! 
i 


‘** And have your fine beaus too, at my elbow, I 
suppose,” replied Mary ; “I thank you indeed, cous~ 
in.” 


Posrscrirr, There is a sequel to this story, 


entertaiued me a full hour with nothing but Eclipse, which the lapse of several years cnables me to add. 
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But it hardly need be told, especially since the mor- 
al is furnished in the above conversation. Our he- 
roines returned to their homes, and Isabel, no 
doubt, was soon forgotten of all her fickle admirers ; 
and would have been glad to have as soon forgot- 
ten thei, Nevertheless they had taught her a 
lesson which it would be happy if other young ladies 
would learn as well as she. 

The two cousins returned to the Springs the 
next scason—Isabel ag a bride-maid to Mary. The 
happiest of brides she bad reason to be, ifexcellence 
of heart and mind, still more than the grace of his 
manly person and manner, could make Mr. L. a 
partner according to her fancy. i 
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«DO THE SOULS OF BELIEVERS SLEEP WITH 
THEIR BODIES.” : 
{Furnished for the Pastor’s Journal, by a Clergyman.} 


Mrs. E. J. was the wife of a pious and respectable. 
farmer in — county, N. Jersey. At my set- 
tlemeut and first acquaintance in the congregation 
of which they were professing members, she was 
under the dismal gloom of a fixed melancholy ; 
which, with various degrees of mental alienation | 
and distraction, had constantly afflicted her for six 
or seven years previuus.—She occasionally attend- 
ed my ministry, but with no apparent benefit. At 
length, while reading a discourse from the volumes 
of President Davies, which I had lent her, she felt 
a sudden shock; which, for abont one hour, left 
her in joy unspeakable. The cloud, however, re- 
turned, and remained until a discourse heard from 
John xi, 25, 26, preached by a young ticentiate, 
was the means of her perfect restoration to reason 
and to spiritual peace. ‘This was about the spring 
of 1812. The death of her husband, within a few 
years after that period, left her in a widowhood, 
rendered, by circumstances, unusually trying to 
faith and patience. In that state, however, her 
spirit remained unbroken, and during the remain- 
der of life, she experienced no return of her mental 
disease. Atlength the infirmities of advancing age 
commenced their ravages, & ina few months settled 
in a confirmed disorder, which resisted the force of 
remedies, and warned her friends of her approach- 
ing change. About five days before her death, 1 
found her in a state of feeling, as unexpected as it 
was distressing. The Lord was pleased, at that fin- 
al stage of her pilgrimage, to leave her for three 
days “in darkness,in thedeeps”’ ofdespondence. Af- 
ter much conversation, without apparent benefit, I 
left her with prayer, and with these words, which 
expressed my full conviction : ‘‘ The Lord will ap- 
pear before you depart. He does not leave his 
children to die in despair. Take courage and 
plead the promises. He will come.” Two days 
or three elapsed, when I was summoned, at the 
dawn of a lovely Sabbath, in the month of June, 
to “see how a Christian could die.”—I took my 
horse and hastened to the spot where the Great 
King was displaying a triumph worthy of his grace. 
His handmaid had been many hours rejoicing.— 
Death was very near. A low whisper, was her ut- 
most effort. Iapproached her bed and asked :— 
“How does Christ appear to you now?” ‘“O, 
sweet—sweet. He can deliver me from all sorrow, 
and all trouble of every kind.” ‘Does death ap- 
pear terrible?” ‘* No, not at all.’—‘* Have you no 
terror at the thought of meeting the Holy God in 
judgment?” ‘None. Inever so much desired to 
see any thing. I long to see Him.” ‘ What,” 
continued I, “do you now think of your own righ- 
teousness?” ‘It is nothing,” she whispered with 
emphasis. ‘ All my righteousnesses are filthy rags. 
“ Christ is all, and inall.” “ Are you in perfect 
charity with all mankind?” “Yes.” “ You wish 
and pray that all might come to Christ and be say- 
ed?” “Yes.” Do you think it hard that your 
last years have been so dark and afflicted?” ‘No. 
I deserved it all.” ‘But does it give you no re- 
gret to look back .upon the Jast few years, and to 
think how much you have suffered?” ‘No, Hea- 
ven will be the sweeter for all that I have suffered.” 
Upon hearing this clear testimony of her spiritual 
state, and having thus a most lively example of the 
power of Divine grace, and of the soul’s superiority 
(in Immanuel’s hands) to the rudest shock of na- | 
ture, I thought to catch a hint from the lips of a’ 
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dying believer, upon a question which is, indeed, 
fully settled in tie New Testament; but which, 
nevertheless, has been called into debate and dark- 
ened by the intermeddling of materialism and vain 
philosophy.—‘‘ Some,” said I, ‘ have preached and 
written, to prove that the souls of believers sleep 
with their bodies till the resurrection day. What 
do you think of that sentiment!” ‘The Lord,” 
she replied, “will have all things right.’—I [elt 
edified, reproved, comforted, by a reply so worthy 
of an implicit faith iu God her Redeemer. I need 
not add, that such a testimony, from a plain mind, 
refined only by grace, and hardly taught in any 
school but that of Christ, at the close of a long and 
well spent life, and after years of solitary widow- 
hood, which left no resources of consolation but 
those of religion, greatly strengthened my faith, 
and confirmed my resolution to go forward and urge 
the claims of such a Gospel with new ardor upon 
allaround me. ‘The afternoon of that Sabbath saw 
her spirit softly rele¥Sed ‘and on her way tomeet 


Him, whom her soll had loved so long, unseen. 
OP Bron 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany, 
THE BIRTH DAY PRESENT. 

“Mania,” said Mr. Williams to his daughter, 
“this is your birth day, and your mother has been 
asking me what present we shall make you. A doll 
antl a baby-houge yon would, of course, think your- 
self quite too large for; and we have already filled 
your library with excellent books, among which I 
am glad to see that the Bible is highly valued, and 
frequently read of your own accord. Your studies 
and amusements have been gradually changing, as 

ou have grown older and older; and though you 
are still a child, you are enough ofa woman to think 
and judge for yourself in a great measure. Open 
your heart to me, dear Maria, and tell me truly, 
what you should prefer above all things in the 
world, for a birth-day present. If your mother 
thinks proper, I assure you it shall be granted.” 
Maria’s eyes sparkled with joy and affection, “‘ Oh, 
dear father,” said she, ‘I should so love to havea 
little girl, near my own age, to play and read with 
me always; Lalmost envy little girls that have sis- 
ters.” 

* But,” said her father, “ do you know of any one 
with whom you should be willing to share half your 
presents, your amusements, and every thing you 
enjoy?” “Oh yes, father, There is litle Fanny, 
who lives across the green, I fove her well enough 
todo anything for her. I know, papa, she loves 
to romp alittle, but she is very good indeed. Poor 
litde girl, she has no father, nor mother, nor broth- 


ers, nar eisters. [kiss her every day I lead her. 


home from school, because [ love and pity her so 
much. Mother says she thinksI shonld not so of- 
ten do wrong, if I hada companion of my own age, 
to keep me out of mischief. Now though Fanny is 
alittle younger, that is no matter. Will you give 
her tome fora sister? Oh do—that is a good fa- 
ther. I should love her better than any thing in the 
whole world, except you and mother.” 

Mr. Williams consulted with his wife, concern- 
ing Maria's request, and both concluded to take the 
little Frances as their own daughter. Maria was 
accordingly told to be ready to receive her ona cer- 
tain day; and when that time arrived, Mr. Wil- 
liams waited upon the Widow Streeter, with whom 
Frances boarded, and begged leave to adopt the des- 
titute little one, as a companion for Maria. Now 
every body in the village pitied Orphan Fanny, as 

| she was called, because she wasa foundling. When 

| she wasa fortnight old, she had been placed in a bas- 
ket, and tied to the door of a worthy man, who being 
unable to discover her parents,had treated her with as 
much kindness as if she had been his own child. But 
he died when the foundling was very young, and the 
little girl was left without friends or money She was 
so destitute that every body pitied her: and so gay 
and good humored that every.one loved her. 

The parish officers paid her board at the Widow 
Streeter’s rather than have her sent to the poor- 


house; and all who could afford it, sent her valua-' 


ble presents. With the Widow Streeter she lived 
humbly, but comfortably, for four years. That kind- 
hearted lady, taught the parish school, in which 
Maria, and other girls of the best families in the vil- 
lage, had frequently assisted as monitors. The do- 
cile little foundling had become a pet among them 
all; and when Mr. Williams came to their play 
ground, to lead her home as a birth-day present to 
Maria, all the boys waved their hats and huzza’d, 
and the girls pressed round her, and would not leave 
her till her little cheek waa red with their kisses, 


Maria was older than Frances, and therefore her 





father told her that she must be very careful always 
to do that which she thought was right; because lit- 
tle girls always take a great deal of notice, what 
those do and say, who are older than themselves. 
Maria liked to think that her example was of any 
consequence in waking another person better, and 
she became very anxious to do what was right, and 
to teach Fanny todoso too, Her litde pupil seldom 
did what was very wreng, bc! .:¢ was apt to be wild 
and thoughtless. One day, when they were ruti- 


‘ning in the fields, to gather wild flowers for their 


mother, Fanny spied a beautiful little yellow butrer- 
fly. In the gaiety of her heart she began to sing, 
‘* Butterfly, pretty butterfly, comm rest on the flower 
I hold in my hand.” Immedistely, as if he had 
heard her, the bright fluttering insect settled on a 
cardinal-flower, which she had just gathered, With- 
out thinking what she was about, the giddy child 
caught hold ofits pretty wing, and tore it from its 
body, “Oh, Fanny, what have you done?” said 
Maria. ‘ How should you like it if some giant, as 
much bigger than you are, as you are Jarger than 
that butterfly, should cut off your: foot, and leave 
you in the fields to get home as you could 1” 

Liule Frances looked up very seriously, but she 
had nothing to say for herself. “I assure you,” 
continued Maria, “ you would be much better off 
than this poor butterfly ; for if your foot was cut off, 
some kind person would bind it up in hinen, and 
carry you tothe doctor, to have the wound dressed ; 
but there is no human eye to pity this wretched but- 
terfly; all the doctors in the world cannot cure him; 
and there isnobody ingenious enough to make him 
such another wing, and fasten it to his back, so 
that he.can fly up.to the clear blue sky again. Oh 
shame on you, Fanny! ‘The dear creature had no 
sting to poison you,—he feasted on flowers, and he 
was as beautiful and as innocent asthe flowers 
themselves.” ‘ But he is dead now,” said Fanny, 
“and how canI help it? Oh dear what shall [ do?” 


i And the tender hearted little girl burst into tears. 


“You cannot help it,” said Maria; “but you can 
remember never to becruel again. When you die, 
if you have been good, you will go to heaven; but 
this little butterfly had no .other heaven but to fly 
about from flower to flower, and suck the honey 
from them. Hislife would have been very short if 


you had let him -lone; and was it not very wrong 


for you to kill him, before he had enjoyed half of 
that very short life?” ‘It was very, very wrong,” 

sald fanny, picking up the body and wings of the | 
poor murdered insect, while the cold tears trickled 

down her cheeks. ‘“ Can’t I dig hima grave, Ma-_ 
ria?” She uttered this with such a look of repent- | 
ance, and in'such a very sorrowful tone, that Maria 

could not help smiling, as she said, ‘‘ Yes you can 

dig .him a grave in the corner of our garden, and 

then perhaps you will not so soon forget the resolu- | 
tion you have made, never to be cruel to poor little 

innocent creatures like him.” ‘ Oh, T will remem- 

ber,” replied Frances. ‘I will be the butterfly’s 

friend, as long as I live, and if'ever I see.a little girl 

teaze a fly, or tread on a spider, I will bring them 

to the Butterfly’s Grave ; and will tell them that we 

have a Heaven to go to, when we die, but that these 

Poor creatures can never enjoy any more after we 

have been so cruel as to kill them.” 

When the girls went home, they buried the but- 
terfly in the garden, and built alittle heap of stones 
round him, and then went and told their kind moth- 
er all that had happened. * Mrs. Williams kissed 
them hoth; praised Maria for having given such 
good advice to her sister, and told Frances she 
should Jove her the better for having such a tender 
heart. Both went to bed well pleased ; Fanny, that 
she had learned something that day, and made one 


good resolution; and Maria, that she had taught 
her little sister one of the good lessons which her 
dear mother used toteach her. 'The next day, Ma- 
ria fastened the following piece of poetry in the cor- 
ner of her garden; and Fanny soon came in, Mt 
. breathless delight, to read it to her mother. 


THE DEAD BUTTERFLY. 
Thou wert a happy shining thing, 
Filat’ring thy golden spotted wing, 
Until thew stopped it. lack leg honr, 
To rest spon poor Faany’s dower, 


How oft I've wished like thee to fly, 
Up tv the bright, clear, sunny sky} 
Or frisk-away from flow’r to flow’r, 
Over a hundred miles an hour. 


But now Pm glad I’m not like you, 
To live on flow’rs and drink their dew; 
I'd rather when I cuime to die, 

Wing my way to the clear bluc sky. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A GAMBLER. 


[We copy the following article from the New-York Observer. 
The author of it says, ** The incidenta interwoven in this Tract, 
are in general facts known to the writer.” We omit the intro- 
duction, in which the writer mentions the occasion when the nar- 
ration was given him by a venerable clergyman of- the Episcopal 
“Citirelt of Virginia, 1t relates to a person whahad heen buried 
in Ge church-yard of his parish a few days before. We hope 
and prays that it may impress 6n the minds of all our readers 
the dangers of sinful diversions and evil company.) 

“ Charles Williams (for that was his name,) was 
the last surviving member of one of our wealthiest 
families. You have a glimpse of the paternal man- 
sion from this window, just showing itself, in its sol- 
itary grandeur, from behind those tall trees upon 
the gentle ascent of that mountain, and command- 
ing-a view of the whole plantation, to the very bot- 
tom of, the valley. His mother was the first indi- 
vidual received to our communion under my minis- 
try; the firat, upon whom I have any reason to be- 
lieve, that my poor preaching produced any. saving 
influence. ‘Though long and violently opposed by 
hey unprincipled and unkind husband, she was per- 
mitted, in her last sickness, to have her children, 
this son and younger sister, baptized. The ordi- 
nance was administered at her bedside; and I 
doubt not the dedication on her part was sincere. 
After the service, laying her pale and emaciated 
hand upon the head of the little girl, who seemed 
more fondly than ever to’ hang round the bed, and 
slowly raising her large and glassy eye to me, she 





ing to the memory of his departed parent, and the 
scene still fresh in his recollection, in which we 
were bothso deeply interested,at the side of herdying 
bed,—I, as a minister of Jesus, In the solemn ad- 
ministration of one of our most dklightful ordinan- 
ces; he, asa child of a pious mother, blest in her 
last moments with the privilege sdlong denied her, 
of dedicating her offspring to he} covenant God. 
A tear éame into his eye, but a |csslute effort in- 
stantly reetarad him to his wonieil\.iness. Some- 
thing less than halfa year since, disease had evi- 
dently fastened its mortal grasp upon him, T’rom 


avoid my fate. Oh might I yet escape! but it can- 
notbe.’ With various.interruptions occasioned by 
extreme debility, and oftener by the agitation of 
feelings which his own narrative rendered uncon- 
trollable, he gave me before his death many parti- 
culars of his career, and of the fate of his associates, 
- Which I will relate, as nearly as I recollect in his 
own language. 

“* Oh had I died,’ said he, ‘in childhood, T might 
|have slept in hope with that sweet and dear litte 
iMary. Or had 1, like her, heeded the instructions 
of our mother, and heartily joined in the thousand 





being able to spend the greater part of the day in~ prayers which she offered for us, holding us by the 


the open air, he was gradually restricted to a sin-: 
gle excursion, and that a short one, in the mildest 
part.of the most pleasant days only. At Jength he 
was confined to the house; and finally betook him- 
self to the very chamber in which he was devoted 
to God in baptism, by his dying mother, under the 
full consciousness, that when he left it again, he 
would leave it forever —Through all these stages 
of the steady and unreienting approach of death, 
he faced its terrors with a profane bravery. But 
as its cords more and more closely pressed him, he 
was observed to have seasons of intense mental agi- 
tation, until at last he gave way to the emotions of 
remorse and horror which came thronging into his 
sdul, with the overwhelming power of a torrent, 
that, having been stopped for a while in its course, 
rushes on, when once the barrier has been broken 
down, with an impetuosity proportioned to the re- 
sistance it has overcome. 1 was sent for in haste 
to visit the distracted sufferer. The recollection of 
what had nassed between us, united with his appal- 


said, ‘ This child isa great consolation to me in my | }ing anticipations of death, rendered. my first en- 


dying hours; such sweetness and kindness of dis- 
position, I do trust, will ripen into carly piety. I 
have a strong confidence, that she will.fulfil these 
vows. But Charles, that dear boy, is shy of me, 
and shuns my instructions, and even my dying bles- 
sing. He loves his father’s society better than mine. 
Ilis heedlessness and unkindness, young as he is, 
have sometimes shocked me, But he is a child of 
many prayers. I cannot but hope God will be gra- 
cious to the dear orphan boy. I could not die, till 
I saw thee little ones among the Jambsof the flock. 
And I bless God, that it has been granted me. Do 
not forget them, sir, when I am gnne. And do 
thou,.oh my Saviour, carry them in thy bosom.’ 
The mother died. And, not many months after, 
the daughter was laid by her side.‘ There’ (poin- 
ling to the graves then overgrown with grass and 
unequally sunken,) “they sleep together.” 

«As on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 

Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 

Screened by its parent, so that little mound 

Lies guarded by its neighbor; the small heap 

Speaka for itself;—an infant there doth rest,. 

The sheltering hillock iy the mother’s grave.’ 

“The boy was sent to school, at a distance, and 
in due time admitted to one of the New-England 
Colleges. Possessed of fine talents, and ambitious of 
distinction, though somewhat irregular in his habits, 
he for several years maintained a high rank in his 
class: ‘but, finally, left the institution, with the loss 
of his reputation asa scholar, and with some re- 
proach upon his morals. From that period I was a- 
ble to learn but little, with certainty, concerning 
him, until, on the decease of his father, about five 
years ago, he’ returned to take possession of the 
family estate. I remembered his mother’s last re- 
quest, and often endeavored to gain his ear to re- 
ligious truth; but, though respectful in his manner, 
he gave me distinctly to understand, that my ad- 
vice on such topics was not acceptable. I of course 
desisted ; not however without, once for all, appeal- 


to still this throbbing, bursting heart. 


trance into his chamber the means of increasing 
rather thau allaying the violence of his excitement. 
For a moment he was incapable of distinct utter- 
ance. After a short struggle, however, with his 
feelings, he addressed with perfect self-possession 
and with that apparent equanimity, which powerful 


minds, experienced in the vicissitudes of the world, | 


will sometimes command in circumstances of the 
utmost peril and solicitude. ‘I am going to die,’ 
said he, ‘and I have sent for you, sir, not to ask 
for spiritual counsel ; it is too late for that. Once 
I might have hoped that the prayers of my blessed 
mother, and the faithful advice of the kind pastor, 
to whose pious charge she committed me with her 
last breath, would avail to save her unfortunate son. 
But I know too well.the depth and malignity of my 
soul’s disease, to be deluded by any such dreams at 
thistime.’ I reminded him of the case of the pen- 
itent thief, and of those who entered the vineyard 
even at the eleventh hour. I remarked, that 
though a death-bed repentance could leave but Iit- 
tle consolation to surviving friends, it was not unfre- 
quently the only ground of hope left to dying men 
that they may possibly obtain forgiveness even on 
the brink of the tremendous precipice, from which, 
if once precipitated, they fall below the reach of 
mercy forever. ‘It isin vain to hope, sir,’ said he, 
with a coolness which made my blood almost stand 
still in me. ‘I know the wages of my iniquity. 
You see in my own case a demonstration, that there 
is a point in the progress of disease, beyond which 
no remedy can save. And I feel, that there is a 
point in the progress of sin, beyond which forgive- 
ness.is hopeless. Your counsel and your prayers 
can no more avail to save my soul, than those drugs 
But I wish 
no fellow mortal to follow my example. And, be- 
fore I die, I would leave my testimony to the wretch- 
edness and fatal end of the life I have lived. Ap- 
peal to my sad story, sir, and warn the heedless, the 
tempted, the lovers of pleasure, the young in sin, to 


hand and kneeling down at her bed-side, 1 had 
not come to this. How fresh is my recollection of 
lthose days. But I had already.imbibed other views 
of life; and found in my unkind and unfortunate 
father and his loose associates, socicty and examples 
to which Twas far more inclined. 

“© While fitting for College, 1 became ambitious 
of distinction asa scholar, and stood, without dis- 
pute, at the head of the class with which I was to 
be offered for examination at the ensuing com- 
mencement. And for the first year in College, 
there were only two, who were likely, at all, to con- 
test the highest place with me. During this year 
and nearly half of the following, there was. nothing 
decidedly immoral in my conduct, except an indul- 
gence, which had by this time become habitual, in 
a sort of Saturday revel, with half a dozen compan- 
ions, mostly my seniors. ‘The afternoon of that 
day and the following evening, sometimes to a very 
late hour, we pretty Yegularly devoted to cards, and 
free indulgence in wine and nuts, or a nfore formal 
entertainment, Irom many of these scenes, espe- 
cially during my sophomore year, I came out on the 
Sabbath morning, altogether unfitted, both from 
Joss of sleep and partial intoxication, to say nothing 
of the consciousness of guilt, for the solemnities of 
the divine worship; and frequently made ill-health 
an excuse for neglecting them. On one of these 
evenings the party became so noisy as to attract the 
notice of the tutor, who came and discovered us 
deeply engaged in gambling and drinking. As it 
was the first time any of us had been detected in 
similar violations of the laws, we were let off with- 
,out any more mortifying punishment than a severe 

, reprimand, and a warning to expect no such indul- 
| gence in future. Instead of having the intended 
effect, this well-merited reproof only led us to be 
more secret in our offences against the rules of the 
linstitution, and for this purpose to retire, for our 
carousals, to a neighboring inn, or to one ofthe ad- 
| jacent villages, where, conscious of being out of the 
“hearing of our instructers, we threw offall restraint, 
|and abandoned ourselves often to excesses, ‘inde- 
cencies, and crimes, of the most fatal influence up- 
on our characters and reputation, The severer 
studies became irksome. Nothing could deeply 
interest me but those works of high wrought passion 
which roused the mind and cherished that unnatur- 
al and pernicious love of excitement, which had al- 
ready taken too deep root in my heart. From the 
first or second place in a class of fifty-three, T was. 
mortified to find myself sinking down, gradually, 
but certainly, below the dullest plodders, as I 
| thought them, until in every thing but elocution 
_,and aneasy graceful style of composition, which 1 . 
_now began to esteem of more consequence than solid 
'Jearning, the majority were my acknowledged bet- 
ters. Commencement arrived. The literary men 
land all the distinguished officers of the Common- 
‘wealth assembled. There too were my father and 
| his friends. ‘To those who had public parts to per- 
‘form, it was a proud day. About to throw them- 
| selves into the world, they had now an opportunity 
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of showing what they had done, and what they could 
do—of opening the way fur themselves to the favor 
and patronage ofall, whose good opinion they were 
anxious to win, and whose influence might affect 
the whole course of their future lives. The palm 
of excellence was, by general consent, awarded to 
the son of a poor tenant of my father’s. Thad no 
part. Mortilied, vexed with myself & my dissolute 
companions, soured towards the institution, which 
had injured nee only by too much indulgence, and 
half inclined to despise all men, I quit the place 
forever ; not however, without resolving that I would 
abandon my vices and try once more to recover my 
character, . 

‘** OF most of my College associates I have heard 
but little since they left the institation. Three 
were taken home by their parents before their 
course was completed. One was expelled for in- 
sulting a tutor in a fit of intoxication. Another, of 
the same class with me, distinguished himself at a 
medical institution in the vicinity, and commenced 
the practice of physic with a good deal of promise, 
in the State of Ohio. But the habit of intemper- | 
ance, partly formed in College, though checked | 
during his professional studies, became confirmed, | 
in a few years beyond the hope of reformation.— | 
His business was. lost, and his small gains squand- 
ered. ‘The last I heard of him was from a friend, 
who took a seat in: the same stage coach with him, 
from Troy to. Castleton, in Vermont. Ragged, 
bloated, and in the last stages of a liver complaint, 
he was begging conveyance from place to place, on 
his way to the home of his poor mother, a worthy 
widow, who had expended the last of the little pro- 
perty she inherited in educating her only son to be 
an honor and support to her in approaching age. Be- 
fore dinner he had besome so intoxicated, that the 
passengers refused to proceed with him, and he 
was dropped at the door of the first public house. 
The Jandlord was unwilling to receive him. And, 
as the stage again set forward, he was heard to say, 
“T beg, sir, to be carried toa bed. All I want is 
to die. My mother, ny poor mother.”’—What he 
added was prevented from reaching the ears of my 
informant by the noise of the coach. Whether he 
dicd unpitied at the door ofa Christian man, or lived 
to reach the dwelling of his unhappy parent, and to 
feel, in his dying hour, the tenderness of that love 
which neither nisfortune nor crime can extinguish 
in a mother’s breast, I never knew. Would God [ 
could, yet, escape the damnation of having enticed 
him. from the path of virtue.’ Here the appalling 
apprehensions, from which his own narrative had 
seemed almost wholly to divert his mind for a time, 
returned. again with irresistable power; and the | 
story of hislife was suspended till another interview. | 

{Zo be Concluded next week.] 
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NARRATIVE. 


CONFESSIONS OF A GAMBLER, 
[Coneluded.] 

«tAs to myself, he then continued, separated from 
my former companions in gambling, and in the hab- 
its of idleness, profaneness, and revelry, which fol- 
lowed in its train, I went into the office of an em- 
inent lawyer in the Western part of New-York. 
Though humbled in my own estimation, and con- 
scious of beving fallen fearfully short cver of my 
conception of a virtdous character, I had ambition 
enough yet left to inspire me with a sincere, and, 
asI thought, invincible resolution to reform my 
life, and to make amends for past misconduct by fu- 
ture industry and sobriety. For a while that reso- 
lution was sacredly kept. I felt my former ardor 
for distinction rekindling within me. Hope began 
once more to light up her glorious visions before 
my youthful imagination. And the world, which I 
had learned to hate and to curse, because it frown- 
edupon my vices, was fast recovering all the attrac- 
tions which my young heart had early thrown over 
it. From the first, hbwerer, there hung about me 
astrange and almost intolerable feeling of uneasi- 
ness, At times nothing could fix my attention. 
Tread, and laid aside my book, and read again— 
and again laid it aside. Solitude was painful tome. 
Tyielded to the suggestions cf my restless heart; 
and, by such steps as I need not detail, soon found 
myself the occasional companion of a new set of 
loose and unprincipled young men, whose chief bus- 
iness it was to feed the feverish excitement which 
constituted all the happiness of life, to them, by al- 
ternate games of ecards and billiards, leading, not 
seldom, to scenes of riot and brutal vice. ‘The pe- 
tiod however approached, at which my courage for 
lifemust be decided. T opened an office for myself, 
and was admitted to practice in the inferior courts 
ofthe State. My reflections on that occasion I well 
remember. During my second and third years in 
College, I often yielded to temptation, with the de- 
lusive consciousness of still having it in my power to 
tesist; and with a firm resolution, that as soon as 
iny associates in the upper classes had left the in- 
stitution, I would at once, and thoroughly, reform. 
My last year, however, was a year of increased dis- 
sipation. From having been an inferior, and fol-; 
lowing the stiggestions of others more advanced, I 
fonnd myself, partly thro’ the imprudence of unguard- | 
eu hours, partly by accident, and partly for reasons | 
which I was at a loss to assign, the principal lead- 
cr ofa company of young men, many of whom I had 
myself enticed from duty and virtue, and whose 
_ Sneers I could not now brave by abandoning their 
society, even if I had been able myself, as I imagi- 
ned I was, to relinquish the guilty pleasure of their | 
, “ices, Tsolaced myself, therefore, under the re- 
proaches of conscience, and the mortification of de- 
feated ambition, by looking forward to the com- 
mencement of my professional studies, asthe point 
at which, entirely freed as I should then be from | 
all unworthy and dangerous connexions, I was re- 
solved to enter upon a course of the strictest self- 
denial and patient industry. This resolution, as I 
have already said, was for some time maintained. | 
And when at last it was broken over, it was under 
the full impression that the day so near at hand, in 
vhich I was to begin, in eatnest, the business of 
life, would put a final period to all my follies and my 
‘ices, ‘That day had nowarrived. I reviewed my 
life~my broken resolations—my blasted hopes— 
ny loss of reputation—-my sacrifice of virtue, of 
onour, and of happiness. I looked forward, and 
felt, that the resolution was now to be taken, upon 


! her hand upon my head, as she w:; Me 
‘any son, remember thy Creator t 
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which were suspended all my interests for time and 
eternity—that the career upon which I was now to 
enter, terminated only at the grave—that there re- 
mained no more eras in life, to which [ might look 
forward as starting points of reformation-—that life 
and death were set before me for my final choice. 
And never—never, sir, could I forge: with what 
clearness of vision I seemed, at that moment to see 
before me the shade of my departed mother-~just 
as I saw her, pale and emaciated, wien she laid 
pay, and said, 
n the days of thy 






3 


youth.’ 

‘©*Jnder the influence of the ‘resolution, to which 
these reflections led, I was, for some time, attentive 
to business, and gradually securing the public con- 
fidence. But, though rationally convinced, that, 
however small, the regular and honest gains of in- 


dustry are far preferable to the irregular and uncer- — 


tain gifts of fortune, however great they may some- 
times chance to be; still the ease, with which I had 
often acquired, at play, in a single night, more than 
T was likely to obtain by months of professional 
anxiety and toil, would force itself upon my recol- 
lection, and well nigh induce me, at times, to make 
my necessities an apology to my eonscience for re- 
turning again to the society and the practices, which 
Thad solemnly, and, as I felt, forever renounced. In 


| this state of alternate resolution and indecision, it 


was my fortune to draw a prize of two thousand 
dollars in a public lottery. This event sealed my 
destiny for life—forever. It not only revived the 
passion for play in all its enchanting power, and 
confirmed my disgust at the petty & hard-earned in- 
comes ofa restricted business, but by raising me at 
once above the immediate necessity of a monoto- 
nous and disagreeable labor, it created an_indiffer- 
ence to business, whieh was scon Solkayed by hab- 
itual neglect of it. Acquired without sacrifices or 
pains, my money was expended without reluctance 
or economy. About the courts, which I generally 
attended, were gentlemen of my own profession, 
and others, with little to do, and ready to engage 
in every scheme of amusement, which promised re- 
lief from the burden of time, and gratified the gross 
and base passions, in which, to their apprehension, 
consisted all the ‘spirit and zest of life.’ With 
them the want of business, free habite of living, and 
more than all a deep-seated attachment to their plea- 
sures, which, though sometimes curbed and partial- 
ly subdued, had never been essentially conquered, 
soon made me a companion. Into all their amuse- 
ments and their vices, I rushed with headlong im- 
petuosity ; resolved, that as I had failed to obtain the 
approbation of my conscience by obeying its pure 
dictates, I would at Jeast drown its reproaches, 
Hitherto I had been a fair and honorable gamester. 
I was now induced, by the villany of my associates, 
to oppose artifice to artifice and fraud to fraud. 
Through all my former dissipation and vice, I had 
maintained my belief in Christianity ; and my hope 
was, that I should yet die the death of the righteous, 
and my latter end be like his. I had even some- 
times gone tbrough, in imagination, #i#th my dying 
scene—had called my companions to my bed—had 
given them my dying advice, and seemed to myself 
almost to anticipate the agonies ofa late repentance, 
and the joys of a pious death. But in the society of 
Infidels and Atheists I was reasoned and laughed 
out ofmy principles. I abjured my religion and my 
God. Thus freed from all restraint, I led the bold- 
est in blasphemy and debauchery. On one occa- 
sion, having spent the night in gambling and drink- 
ing with two of my companions at a country tavern, 
T accidentally opened a small door over the fireplace, 
and discovered a Bible lying inthe cupboard, At 


the sight a thrill of horror went through me. T rose 
against the unwelcome impression, and with an im- 
precation, which now rings in my ears, threw the 
volume into the fire, put a shovel of living ecals in 
‘its place, and closed the door. At anuther time, 
i having played deeply with the Sheriff of the Coun- 
ty, and won from him, in one night, all he possess- 
‘ed on earth, ] saw him leave the house with expres- 
‘sions of the utmost agony, and impluring curses up- 
lon his head, if ever he saw his ruined wife and 
children more. ‘The next day he was taken from 
a weil, into which he had flung himsel! in ivis des- 
pair, and carried a corpse, into that beggared and 
distracted family. Dreading the consequences of 
the sensation created in the public mind by this cir- 
cumstance, I left the vicinity, and ina few days 
sailed for New-Orleans, where I continued until 
the death of my father. 

“On my passage—out of the atmosphere of my a- 
bandoned companions—I was once more compelled 
to reflect. Reflection brought with it alarm and 
horror, Agitated with feelings ofself-reproach and 
fear, too intense to be concealed, I had one night 
paced the deck of the vessel until my fellow-pas- 
sengers and the ship's crew, with the exception of 
the second mate and the helmsman, had all retired 
to their births, Oh whatanight wasthat! Above, 
around, all was solitude, an awful solitude! I 
, seemed to myselflike one entering, alone, into eter- 
nity. The sky, the air, the ocean, all was full of 
the presence of God—all uttered the voice of his 
wrath. For the sight of land—the shelter ofearth- 
ly objects—I would have given worlds. While 
thus agonized—alternately resolved to throw myself 
‘into the bosom of the angry deep, and encouraged, 
: even yet, to sue for mercy at the hand of my forsa- 
ken and insulted God—I was arrested in my medi- 
tations by the call of the mate.to the crew, to pre- 
pare for entering the mouth of the Mississippi. 
With the consciousness of human society and the 
sight of land, my scepticism and courage also retur- 
ned: and my thoughts passed, ina single hour, 
‘from ‘the fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation’ to the scenes of gambling and riot, 
which had so often drowned the remonstrances and 
reproaches of my conscience and my reason. Into 
these scenes J hastened with new avidity. Fortune 
still smiled upon me. I accumulated wealth with 
surprising rapidity, and yet left untouched no pleas- 
ure, Which wealth could purchase. But success to 
me was, of course, ruintoothers. And I am shock- 
ed to remember what corruption of character; what 
reckless vice, what multiplied miseries, and what 
appalling deaths were the undeniable fruits of the 
single practice of gambling, within the circle of my 
own acquaintances and associates.. Of four or five 
young gentlemen whom I recollect to have allured _ 
to the haunts of dissipation, in New-Orleans, two 
were single men, connected with important offices. 
Losing their habits of industry and sobriety, they 
were also suspected, and doubtless with reason, of 
unfaithfolness and injustice; were dismissed from 
their employments ; in their desperation joined a 
band of swindlers, end were finally arrested in one 
of the Northern States for forgery. One of them 
immediately taking a small phial from his pocket, 
swallowed its contents and.died in dreadful agony. 
The other was committed to the penitentiary for life. 

* *Another individual of the number was a mer- 
chant, with a wife and several children. 1 had 
known him when a boy, and became, soon after 
my removal to the city, sincerely attached to him. 
He had a noble spirit; was entirely free from all 
my vices, and I believe entertained strong hopes of: 
reclaiming me. Prosperous in business, and bles- 
sed beyond all my former conceptions of domestic 
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happiness, in the love and confidence ofa beautiful 
and charming wile, in the midst of a group of cheer- 
ful and innocent daughters, he occupied a delight- 
ful house im the suburbs of the city, embosomed in 
a grove of oranges. [lere, known only as the 
youthful friend of the adored husband and father, 1 
was a frequent guest, and experienced a kindness 
proportioned to the deep attachment which they all 
felt for that worthy and happy man. Being both of 
us much at leisure, we were often together—talk- 
ed together of our early days—went together to the 
Theatre—and sat together at the card table; at 
first for amusement only—afterwards for sinall 
stakes, By degrees, I infused into his heart the 
love of play. The Aabit soon became fixed. Domes- 
tie joys were gradually losing their interest to him. 
His house, to which he had hitherto hastened in 
the intervals of business, eager to repeat the ever 
new delights of that enchanting scene, was more 
and more forsaken, All there, was indeed, the 
same; but hawas¢hanged. I saw the ccange, and 
at times regretted it. Reckless as I had become 
of my own fate, I had still some human sympathies 
left, which the prospect of ruin to that unsuspect- 
ing family had power to awaken, But I had not 
resolution of benevolence enough to forego my own 
daily, though guilty pleasures, even for their sakes, 
We played deeper and deeper. He was unfortu- 
nate—angry—~and hinted that I cheated. Tt was 
truce. But [would not bear the charge. ‘I chal- 
lenged him. We fought. [ran my sword through 
his lungs, and he died upon it, vainly endeavoring, 
as [ gathered from a few broken expressions, to ut- 
ter a last message for his wife. His body was car- 
ried to his own house by a servant, just as the un- 
suspecting and happy family were assembled for 
breakfast. I had been miserable before—miserable 
ithe midst of all my guilty pleasures; but this 
was more than I could bear. I cursed my fate, 
aod in a single hour would have changed condi- 
tions with him. But, sir, I'am reserved for anoth- 
er destiny. A lingering death is now before me— 
and Hell 4 

“* He was unable to proceed, and the subject was 
never resumed. IT saw him repeatedly during the 
few days he survived, and did for him all that hu- 
man power can do for the dying sinner. His sal- 
vation I felt to be yet possible; but I scarcely look- 
ed for it. All we could do for the poor victim of 
his lusts was to suffer on with him—to labor with 
him to the end—to pray, Pather, if it be pos- 
sible, save, oh save the soul; nevertheless, not as 
we will, but as thou wilt. I was not present at his 
death ; but understood from the friend who attend- 
edhim, that as the Jast moment approached, his 
eyes were intently turned to Heaven—his features, 
so often distorted with horror, and the more so as he 
felt his end drawing near, assumed, for the first 
ime, the fixed and earnest expression of the unfor- 
given soul in its last prayer. I read the service at 
his grave, and we laid him down—oh, with what 
different feelings—by the side of his unconscious 
mother and sister, to slumber on together, till the 
Angel of God shall wake them.” 
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NARRATIVE. 
“SUFFERING AND FORTITUDE. 


{ more interesting account than the following, of the adven- 
twes of two femules and their eight children, we have never 


ith. 
meh) From the Johnstown, N.Y. Republican. 


A case came under my observation last week, 
wieas far ira display of pagiont fortityde, untivics 
erseverance, and deep and cruel suffering, as well 
asthe melancholy interest which it has excited, 
has few or no parallels. 

Tyo brothers, whose wives afso were sisters, re- 
sided near Glasgow, in Scotland, and on the fruits 
sftheir industry, in their lucrative and respectable 
gcoupation, (they were calico printers) supported 
their families in comfort and ease, and were ena- 
bled to give their eight children all the advantages 
ofmental and religious instruction for which the bet- 
ter class of tradesmen particularly are so distin- 
guished in that country. The distress, however, 
which for years has pervaded the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain extended at last to them, 
and continued its visitations until their prospects 
were destroyed, and their perseverance exhausted. 
Denied all hope of better times, they resolved in 
despair to abandon an occupation which no longer 
repaid their toil, and in June last they embarked 
with their families for Canada, with the purpose of 
purchasing and cultivating land. 

They settled in the town of Ramsay, 200 miles 
above Montreal, and there soon found in the task of 
building their log hut, and clearing their heavily tim- 
hed naw land, that they were entirely unfitted for, 
and nnequaé to the duties and labours of ‘their new 
yocation. Provisions were dear and scarce, the cli- 
mate severe, and their fund of money almost ex- 
hausted; a hard winter was before them, and— 
looking on their wives and children, who had thus 
far endured their privations patiently, if not cheer- 
filly—they resolved with the advice of their few 
neighbours, to cross into “the States,” and seek 
employment in some of the new manufactories.— 
They started on the 15th Nov. expecting to send 
ina short time for the families which they were 
leaving but slenderly provided. It was not, how-' 
ever, until the 10th of February that a letter reach- | 
ed its anxious expectants, stating that they had at 
length found employment at Fall River in Massa- 
chusetts, and would send for their families as soon 
as they had earned the means. 

But for this their families could not wait—they 
were sinking under the pressure of evils among 
whieh the “ hope delayed” counted but as trifling. 
The sum of money which the husbands had been 
able to leave them was but small, and the scarcity 
of provisions prevailing in the incipient settlement 
was shared by them even to extremity—to abso- 
lute hunger. “The crevices and seams of their log 
hut were but partially closed, and admitted the 

snow at every blast of the winter wind. Amid 
hunger and cold and the cries of their children, 
their thoughts often turned to their own pleasant 
home by the Water of Leven. ‘The few and dis- 
tant neighbors gave them no assistance, for they 
did not know their wants—“ we had’nt ony means 
o' repaying oblegations,” said one of them to me, 
“‘andsae we did na Jike to ask them !”—and these 
two women, who in their own country had per- 
haps never seen an axe, were obliged, standing to 
the knees in snow, to cut down with their own 
hands the trees from which they obtained fuel for 
the fire around which their children shivered. 

This they could not endure longer, & in good time 
had the letter arrived. They knew then where their 
husbands were, and they resolved to go to them. : 
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A sleigh was engaged, and their little preparations 
soon made. But the snow threatening to break up, 
the man dared ‘not venture upon the long journey, 
and refused to go! his was a cruel stroke; the 
cup of their affliction had long been full, and this 
last drop might well have cause: its waters of bit- 
terness to overfiow-—for no pais cut so sorely as 
those of disappointed hope. ‘ihey had now no 
choice but to endure as they ‘-* endured, or—to 
aciempt the journey ac jseel ‘ua. (z= scened iin 
possible; and besides these chi 






dren and their 
mothers doved the fathers and husbands trom whom 
they were separated. The prospect for the latter 
also might well appal the stoutest heart—zthe dis- 
tance was nearly 500 miles—winter was at its depth 
—of money they had but four dollars, and there in 


the woods their clothing would sell for nothing, 


(their furniture had been chiefly left at Montreal,) 


—and to crown the whole, they had 8 children, of , 


whom the eldest had not reached her 10th year. 
In despite, however, of these fearful difficulties, 
these two heroic females bent up their hearts to the 


undertaking, and on the 18th day of February com- : 


menced on foot their toilsome Journey. Each car- 


ried an infant at the breast, with a bundle of cloth- | 


ing—the eldest girl, Sarah, carried on her shoul- 
ders her sister of 18 months, and the other 3 girls 
and 2 boys, aged from 3 to 8 years, trudged along 
as well as their little feet could carry them. From 
the 18th of Feb, until the 12th of March, when they 
arrived in this place, the weather had been peculli- 
arly inclement—many days were severely -cold, 
there were two deep falls of snow, and constant 
high winds, and for the two last days they had come 
under a cold rain. : 

Their course has been ehtinf¥ vir retired-roudes, 
which being little travelled, were but imperfectly 
beaten. ‘Their slender stock of money had been 
long since expended, and they were forced to rely 
upon such slender charity as their appearance elicit- 
ed (for they never asked any) ans their number made 
even that less efficient. But mid snow and storm, 


in hunger and cold, they still pressed on. ‘Mhere | 


was no day in which they did not make some pro- 
gress—they slept where they could, and fed when 
it was offered, and the protectisn of that Providence 
which tempers the wind to fle shorn lamb, and 
their own strong hearts had brought them thus far. 
Little Sarah, who carried her sister, suffered much 
with the soreness from that cause, of her shoulders, 
and two others had their faces frost-bitten ; but all, 
though worn and avearied with the toils of their 


high in- the ingreasing hope af soon meeting the 
husbands and fathers whom they sought. 


by hutnane persons, and thus got over perhaps 85 
of 240 miles which they had passed. 

Strange agit may seem, and dark as is the fact 
for the many towns through wiieh they passed, this 
was the first place where any‘eMfcient, assistance 
was afforded tothem. During the few days of their 


stay here, they were comfortably housed and fed.—. 
Their deficiencies of clothing were supplied, a stock’ 


of wholesome provisions was prepared, a sleigh wag 


sent with them to Albany, where they were sure, if 


from the letters alone which they carried, of furth- 
er assistance, and a sum of money was given them 
besides, which would bear them on their way. The 
simple gratitude and honest pride of their “ kindly” 
Scotch hearts were eqnally apparent:—‘ Thank 
you, thank you—may Heaven itself bless you!” 
would they say, ‘‘ but don’t if yon please—we would 


rather not take more than just for the expenses ;— 


leave it for the poor creatures who need it more!” — 
It was a pleasant sight when, with their thankful 


hearts beaming in their happy faces, they set off 
over the icy road ina sleigh with the children com- 
forably wrapped up, to join soon the fathers of their 
ove, 

My story, Sir, is done—but I wish to ask you— 
is there one man ina thousand ({ do not speak of 
women—of them there may be many) who with 
even one child could have performed that journey 
as they did? Would he not an hundred times have 
fainted in exhaustion and despair ?—The heart of 
woman only, sweting ists #ervisin in the sime 2° 
her trial, could have endured it. 

I believe that I have omitted to tell you the name 
of the subjects of my story—it is Dykes. 

Jolnstown, March 16, 1829. : 

FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
From the Albany Daily Advertiser, of March 27. 

On the arrrival of this interesting family in Al- 
bany, the letters furnished them in Johnstown were 
delivered; a special meeting of the St. Andrew’s 
Society called, and although numerous applications, 
throughout this long and severe winter, had nearly 
exhausted the treasury, a sum as large as prudence 
would permit was immediately appropriated to their 
use; this, however, fell far short of the amount ne- 
cessary to forward them in comfort to their ultim- 
ate destination, a subscription was therefore set on 
foot, and among the members present, a sum was 
‘collected which, with the contributions of a few 
charitable individuals, unconnected with the socie- 
; ty, was found equal to the object. A vehicle was 
hired; comfortable provisions for a six day’s jour- 
| ney were purchased, and under the care of a steady 
and attentive driver, these heroic women, with 
their interesting families, started for their home on 








journey, were well in health, and their spirits were | 


They) 
| had several times been carried forward a few miles. 


the morning of the 18h of March. 
| On the evening of the same day, the elder of the 
| brothers arrived here for the purpose of conducting 
{the families home. It would appear that when 
i they had accomplished the first fifty miles of their 
| toilsome journey, they halted ata tavern, from 
, whence they wrote their husbands, stating the cir- 
cumstances which had induced them to leave their 
comfortless residence, and their hopelessness of be- 
_ing able to accomplish the task they had underta- 
ken, and the slender prospect they entertained of 
procuring any mode of conveyance. On the re- 
ceipt of this letter he instantly started; in his anx- 
iety to proceed on his journey, he passed through 
Albany without any enquiry, and in like manner 
through Johnstown,; fortunately in arriving at the 
next town, he found he had missed the stage, and. 
although he knew it was adding nothing to his pro- 
gress, as he must be overtaken by the next stage, 
he determined to continue his journey on foot; such 
was the restless anxiety of his mind to press for- 
| ward to the relief of those so deservedly dear to 
him. ‘We say fortunately, for lere he overtook a 
fellow traveller, who, in the course of conversation, 
enquired the state of the roads to the eastward, ex~ 
pressing anxiety on account of two women and 
eight children, who were journeying in that direc- 
en. We need not add that he instantly retraced 
is steps. At Johnstown he heard with a full heat 
and overflowing eyes, of all that these families ha 
suffered, and of their present comforts. On Friday 
last-he again arrived in Albany; he sought the 
managers of the St. Andrew's Society, and it is 
with pride in the honest and honorable feelings of 
our countryman,* that we state he instantly insisted 
on refunding fiom his slender means, the sum ad- 
vanced from the treasury of that association ; this 
amount they accepted.—He was equally solicitous 
in desiring to repay all the private contributions, 
but who would willingly be deprived of the heart- 
* The writer is a Scotchman. 
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felt satisfaction of ‘contributing to the comforts of | 
persons so deserving? This restitution was there-; 
fore declined. | 
We have rarely, if ever, known a case which ex- | 
cited so warm and universal sympathy ; on each j 
recital of the circumstances, the hand was iu the | 
pocket before the tale was concluded; and lives, 
there au individual, who on such an application, 
would have refused? If there is, we do uot envy 
that man's feelings, Let him count over his hoards, , 
and glut his eyes with the glittering treasure: we! 
would rather follow our wanderers to their happy | 
homes, and while our imaginations picture their | 
necting, while the fireside tale of perils overpast | 
and hospitality received, starts the sympathetic tear, | 
or lights the glow of gratitude on the check, we, 
seek no‘higher reward than to know that we were 
privileged to be the dispensers of a portion of this 
happiness. : Albany, March 26. 
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Frances was treated so kindly by all the family, 
and was so accustomed to call Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
fianss father and mother, that she had well nigh fur- 
gotten what had - so often been told her; viz. that 
she had no relations of her own. Sometimes, 
however, when naughty children were offended 
with her, they would tell her what a cruel father 

“and mother she had. She hada little lamb, which 
‘Mr, Williams gave her, and which she loved very 
“much. Thislamb was very pretty, and Mary Da- 
vis, the blacksmith’s daughter, wished for it extreme- 


ly. Frances told her she was very sorry that she. 


could not part, with it, but indeed she could not, 
because her. father had given it to her. ‘You 
haynt-any father,” said the ill-natured Mary, “ you 
aga foundling.”- “IF say I am not a foundling,” 
replied Frances ; for though she did not know ex- 
actly what the. word meant, she did not like to be 
called names. ‘‘ Yes you are a foundling,” said 
Mary, ‘‘ You are just like this little bleating lamb, 
whose mother died on a, cold, frosty morning, and 
left it to take care of itself, as it could; only your 
mother was a great deal more cruel. The poor 
sheep could not help leaving. her little. one; but 
your mother was alive, and yet would not take care 
of you.” 
aT am sure,” said the distressed little. orphan, 
“that my father and mother died when I was a ve- 
‘plitle’ baby.” “I know better than thet,” said 
the unfeeling, envious girl, ‘for I saw you when 
you were in a little basket, hung on the latch of our 
neighbour's door, with the name of Fanny sewed 
upon your frock. So you need not be so grand with 
. new hooks, and your red gown, and your pet 
lamb.” 
Poor little Frances could not endure any more. 
She sobbed as if her heart would break, and ran 
thome to tell Maria what Mary Davis had said. Mrs. 
Williams was sitting quietly at work, and Maria 
was reading to her, when Fanny came running in, 
and sitting down, very quick on the cricket at her 
mother’s feet, she hid her face in her lap, and cried 
most bitterly. ‘What is the matter, my dear 
child?” said Mrs, Williams. ‘Oh I am nobody’s 
dear child,” sobbed Fanny, “ Mary Davis says I 
ama foundling.’ Then wiping her eyes, and tos- 
sing her hair back from her forehead, she said ina 
‘ery earnest tone, “Am J] a foundling, mamma’ 
“Do you know what it means, my dear?’ asked 
Mrs, Williams, “ I know it means my mother was 
very cruel and did not love me;”’ and she burst in- 
oa fresh flood of tears. “It is true.that you are 
a foundling,” said Mrs, Williams ; ‘but you have 
tot half so much reason to ery as Mary Dayis has; 
for she has done very wrong, in indulging her en- 
‘ious and ill-natured feelings; while you are not to 


blame for having no one whom you hay a right to | 


tall father and mother. Nobody should be unhap- 
Pyunless they have done something wrong.” "But 

cannot bear to think my mother was hard-heart- 
ed or cruel,” said Fanny. ‘“ Perhaps she was not 
cruel,” replied Mrs. Williams; ‘perhaps she was 
‘ery poor indeed, and could not find any thing to 
sive you to eat, But am I not a mother to you, and 
's not Mr. Williams a father, and is not Maria asis- 
is my dear child?” Oh yes, you are too good 
HY me, and T am sure Maria cannot love you better 

an Ido; but 1 do wish I had an own father, who 
oved me.and called me his dear little try-patience, 
’s Maria's father calls her.” “And have you not 


an own father who loves you,” asked Mrs. Williams. 
“Mary Davis says I have not,” answered Frances. 
** But have I never told you of one,” ‘said her moth- 
er; “even your Father who isin Heaven?” ‘Oh 
yes, you have told me that He will always take care 
of me; and that He tells good angels to watch over 


whole assembly of swallows came from the neigh- 
bouring fields, each one bearing a straw, a bit of 
clay, of wool, or of bark, in his mouth. With 
these, they completely fastened up the doers and 
windows, so that the martins could not get out; and 
ithere they would perhaps, have starved to death, 








me night and day; and that if 1 drive away every had not Maria and Frances begged that the house. 
naughty feeling as soon as it comes info my heart, | might be opened, and taken down, until both the 
‘the good angels will never leave vw..." *Trae, my birds had forgotten their dispute.* 
dear Fanny,—and now kneel dowa besrie me, and ' ~ As the pirls grew older, their father-gave them a 
pray to your Heavenly Father to give you strength ' larger garden to cultivate; for he thought nothing 
not to dislike Mary Davis becavse she said an ill- was sf conducive to good health and good temper, 
natured thing to you. When you have said,‘ Our as exercise; and no exercise better than working 
Father, who art in Heaven,’ and have laid your lit- in the fresh earth, with the pure, sweet air of heav- 
tle aching head on your pillow, Tam sure you will en to breathe all the while. Mr. Williams tanght 
be happy in the knowledge that there isa God above, | them all the wonderful things relating to. plants ;— 
who always has been, and always will be a kind Pa- how they are supplied with sap, which fows through 
rent to you.” litle vessels to every part of the vegetable, just like 
Frances knelt at her mother’s side, and repeated the blood in our bodies; and how the meanest lit- 
her simple prayers; and when she kissed her mo- tle plant is furnished with defences of thorns, or 
ther’s cheek and ran up to the library to say good- | prickles, or nauseous smells, which answer the same 
night to her indulgeat father, she feltas happy, as purpose that the tecth, and stings, and horas of an- 
little girls always do, when they themselves have imals do; viz. to keep every thing away from them 
done nothing wrong. What others do, may make | that would injurethem. He likewise taught them, 
us unhappy for a short time; but it is only when | what were to be raised from seed, what from slips, 
‘our own hearts blame us, that we can be very | and what from a separation of the roots. Mrs. Wil- 
; Wretched. Maria saw that Fanny did not love to! liams told them the importance of herbs and ex- 





look upon the lite foundling lamb; at least it of- 
ten made tears come into her eyes; so she thought 
‘she would change it with a very good boy in the 
neighborhood, for a pretty little white rabbit, and a 
'martin house; but when Fanny was asked about 
it, she thanked Maria for being so kind, but said 


plained to them their various uses insickness. . Ma- 
ria took careof the herbs and fruit, and Fanny took 
care of the flowers. Their garden soon became so 
noted, that if an old lady bruised her thumb, she 
would be sure to send to Maria, for wormwood ; and 
if there was to be a wedding in the village, Fanny 


was always called upon for a bouquet to place in the 

bride’s hair, and some laurel for the cake. 

Thus wellemployed, we will leave them. When 

we introduce them to our readers, in the next num- 

ber, they will be two or three years older. 
* This singular circumstance is trne. 


she could not eat her supper of baked apple and 
milk, if Darling was not at her side,.waiting for 
every other mouthful; and Mrs. Willfams adid she’ 
| Was such a very good, obedient little girl, she de- 
served to have them all. 
| Sothe next day, the little white rabbit, with vel- 
' vet paws, and bright red eyes, was brought into 
the parlour; and the boy told her she must let him 
run about, and eat the fresh grass, and do just as 
he pleased. Fanny gave him all the front yard for 
‘a play-ground, round which there was a nice fence, 
80 that the dogs could not get in to worry him; 
and he was as happy with his kind mistress as a 
rabbit possibly could be. ‘The martin-house was 
quitea grand thing, of its kind. It was made to 
look like St. Paul’s Church, in London, and had 
doors and windows that seemed quite teo good for 
birds to look out at. As soon ag it was brought, 
Mr. Williams had it placed on the top of the barn, 
directly in sight from the sitting room. ‘The day 
after it was fixed, a swallow came, and begun to 
build her nest within it; but before it was half’ fin- 
ished, a whole troop of martins came and quarrel- 
ed with the swallow, until they drove her out of her 
new house. Swallows and marting can never agree 
together ; they always fight when they can get a 
chance. Now the swallow that had been driven 
| away from her nest, was very angry-at the insult. 
‘ She went from tree to tree, and from barn to barn, 
to talk over her troubles with the neighboring swal- 
lows; for birds havea language, and can under- 
, Stand oneanother’s talk as well as we can, I sup- 
pose. The birds all agreéd that she had been 
shamefuily treated, and promised to unite together 
and assist her. Accordingly they came, in great 
numbers, and after the insulted swallow had fidget- 
ted about, and chattered a great while with her sol- 
diers, they began an attack upon the martins, Fan- 
ny watched. them for three days, twittering most 
furiously, and picking at each other ; but neither of 
them seemed likely to gain a victory. However, 
on the fourth day, as Maria was very anxiously 
! watching their movements, she noticed that the 


(Juv. Mis. 
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There was nearly six years difference in the ages 
(f Maria and her adopted sister ; and there was as 
uch difference in their characters as in their years. 
Yaria was not very quick in her feclings, and not 
rev easily attached jo people. Fanny‘loved with 
the strangth of Wer little heart, and did ot el: 
ways stop to know, whether her favorites were wor- 
uv of her Jove. 

‘Maria was very serious in her manners, and seem- 
edmach older than she was; Fanny would dance, 
adsing, and frisk about, all day loug, like a little 
spiel, and would laugh and ery at very trifling 
thing. When Maria was fourtcen years old, her 
fiher had important business to London, and his 
sider, who resided there, begged him to bring Ma- 
siato see the city. Mrs. Williams would not have 
dued to trust the thoughtless little Fanny, but she 
hougst Maria was old enough, and discrect enough 
jobe trusted away from home. So it was agreed 
tatsheshould go with her father, and all necessary 
peparations were made for their journey. ‘The vil- 
hye where they lived war not two day’s ride from 
Indon, and Fanny knew that her sister was to re- 
tun ina few weeks; yet she cried as if her heart 
vould break, when the chaise came to the door. 
Ste kissed her, and bade her good bye six times in 
tiirown chamber, and twice on the stairs, and 
eice inthe breakfast parlour, and again on the door 
sep,and then again at the chaise. Maria was nev- 
esomuch moved in her life. She was for the first 
ting, going from her happy home. and from her be- 
loved mother. It was two. years since she had been 
vihowt Canny, even for one day. Her little smi- 
ling face had become alimost as necessary to her as 
thesunshine; and the sight of the poor Jittle or- 
phan’s tears distressed her excecdingly. fowever, 
ler father’s pleasant conversation, and the sight of 
new objects on the road, soon restored her usual 
cheerfulness ; and though they talked much of her 
nother and Fanny, she had entirely lost every feel- 
inzof sadness, before they reached London. When 
eaied in the parlour of ker fashionable aunt, where 
tery thing seemed new, and strange, and cold, and 
fumal, she did indeed begin to feel home-sick. 
Her cousins talked of nothing but new ribbons and 
tuflles, and her aunt laughed at her for what she cal- 
fed her country notions.” 

This, at first, made Maria somewhat unhappy ; 
®t young people are apt to be ashamed of what is 

iihied at, whether they are quite sure it is wrong 

iwvt. She wrote a long letter to her mother, the 
“sy first night of her arrival, complaining that her 
tumtseemed to think more of the manner in which 
he gowns were cut, than she did how her charac- 
tr was formed; and that her cousins laughed at her 
stalking about the green fields, and the clear, 
ine sky, and told her they wished she would at- 
tend more to the colours of her ribbons, and Jet the 
meadows and skies alone. She confessed to her 
mother, that while they were talking thus, she did 
feel a little ashamed of things which before had for- 
med the chief happiness of her quiet life ; and that 
she often blushed at possessing that very knowledge, 
which her father had so often been afraid would ex- 
tte her vanity. 

Her mother in answer, wrote as follows~" My 
earn Dauvcnter,—Do you not know why it is you 
‘te ashamed of your ‘country notions,” in the 
Presence of your fashionable relations? Can you 
hot imagine why you are‘so anxious to hide your 
laowledge from those who hold it in contempt? It 










is precisely the same feeling, my dear, which leads 


people tu makea great parade of their abilities be- ‘ 
on Maria, and a woman pushing along with great 


fore those who are likely to be dazzled by them. 


It is vanity! a diseased love of popularity, which | 


|leads, in the one case, to false shame, and in the 
‘other, to disgusting pride. If you are conscious of 
iacting and thinking, and feeling right, why should 
.you be anxious for your cousin’s good opinion? 
Kind, affectionate, and conciliating, you should in- 
deed be, as far as you can, without sacrificing the 


truth; but as you grow older, abd ufx mere with | 


the world, you will find that different people think 
different things of importance, according to the 
manner in which they have been educated; and if 
you attempt to conform your own opinions, princi- 
ples and feclings to all, you will soon find that you 
have no fixed, conscientious rules to act upon, and 
your inind will be like a feather, blown about by 
every passing wind. Therefore, my dear girl, think 
for yourself! Be very sure that you act from right 
motives, and trust me, you will be very likeiy to have 
the respect of the judicious and discerning ; and if 
you do not, you willut least, be conscious of deser- 
ving it. 

There is one thing about which I would caution 
you, thouh I believe you are too prudent to need a 
caution. Do not invite your cousins to makg pur- 
chases with you. They willbe very likely to make 
you think a thousand things absolutely necessary, 
which you and I have done all cr lives without; 
and you must remember that your indulgent father 
is not, nor ever will be rich. fam sure you love our 
good little Fanny too much, to deprive her of any 
of the advantages we promised, when we gave her 
to you asa Birth Day Present. She is sitting be- 
side me now, and repeats so many things she has 
to tell you, concerning the pigeons and the ducks, 
and the bee-hives, that I must leave her a large 
space in my Ictter, to make these important conm- 
munications. Jt seems as if the light had gone, 
since you and your father leftus. Rely upon him, 
and donothing in London without his advice and 
consent. J’arewell. Heaven bless you, and res- 
tore you soon to Your affectionate mother, 

M. Witurans.” 


A short time after receiving this letter, Maria 
went out into a neighboring street, to purchase a 
few things, which she intended as presents for her 
orother and Frances. She said nothing of her de- 
sign to any one but her father, who readily offered 
to accompany her. The few simple articles she 
wished for, were soon bought, but there were abun- 
dance of things to sce and admire in the busy streets 
of London; and her father looked at his watch, and 
was surprised to find it an hour later than he expec- 
ted. ‘‘ Why Maria,” said he, “you have kept me 
explaining things, to satisfy your curiosity, until I 
shall find it difficult to meet a gentleman on impor- 
tant business, at the hour I have promised. You 
cannot fail to find your aunt’s house,—the distance 
is short, and you know the streets you are to pass, 
perfectly well.”’ Maria assured her father that a few 
moments’ walk would bring her home, and that she 
should not find the slightest difficulty. As she pas- 
sed along, a muff, of a new and béautiful species 
of Russian sable, caught her eye. She stepped in, 
and asked the price of it. It wasverydear. ‘Oh, 
I so wish I had it for mother.” thought she; ‘1 
will ask father about it; indeed I must have this 
muff;” and in her eagerness, she did not notice 
that she spoke the latter part of the sentence aloud. 
Turning to the merchant, she observed that she 
would call again, and added, with great simplicity, 
“J have not money enough to buy the muff now, 
but [have resolved to have it.” She paused a mo- 
ment, again to Jook at the silvery fur, and then left 





‘muff was found under me. 


the shop. A second alter, there was a loud cry of 
“Stop thief! stop thief!” The crowd pressed up- 


eagerness, threw her down, She was stunned by 
her fall upon the hard pavement, and had only a 
confused idea of a great multitude of people and 
very loud voices, and then of a sick and dizzy feel- 
ing that came over her. When she recovered her 
senses, she found herself ina miserable, dirty room, 
with several harsh looking men standing round her. 
“Where am J,” asked she, raising her head from 
the wretched heap of straw, un which it had been 
laid. “In prison, where you deserve to be,” re- 
plied the rough voice of the constable. “O pray 
tell me for what?” asked Maria, in a tone of alarm. 
“A pretty question to ask, Miss Innocence,” said 
he. “I suppose you think because you wear fine 
clothes, and look dike the quality, you can steal! 
muffs, and nobody will say why do you so?” = Ma- 
ria saw at once of what she was suspected, and she 
burst into tears with shame and terror. ‘The hard- 
hearted men around her seemed to be a little touch- 
ed by the griefof one so young, ; and when she pro- 
tested again and again, that nothing in the world 
could have tempted her to steal even a half-penny ; 
they told her to dry up her tears, for if she was re- 
ally innocent, she would no doubt be proved so. 
She begged fora pen and ink, and wrote to her fath- 
er as follows— 

“Dear Farurr,—Do hasten tome. I am in 
prison, accused of having stolen a muff, which | 
saw ina store this morning, and wished very much 
to purchase. ‘They tell me that a woman who was 
in the store at the same time, is ready to take oath 
that she saw me catch it up, and make my escape 
with it, when the merchant was looking the other 
way. J was thrown down by the mob in the street, 
and they assure me, that when T was taken up, the 
All this I know noth- 
ing about. I awoke from a fainting fit, and found 
myself ina dark, dreadial looking prison. Do, dear 
father, make haste and come to me, Manta.” 

Her father was dining with a party of gentlemen 
that day; and luckily for Maria, she remembered 
the street and number, where he was to be found. 
The note was handed to him just as he was about 
to seathimself atthetable. Te turned-deadly pale, 
and ina hurried voice begged to be excused, that 
he might attend to important business, “ Pray al- 
low me to ask,” said the lawyer, with whom he was 
to dine, “whether any thing distressing has hap- 
pened to you?” = “Thave no time to tell you now, 
my dear sir,” safd he, putting Maria's note into his 
hand. ‘Come to meas suon as youcan. ‘This is 
a dangerous business.” 

When Mr, Williams arrived at the prison, he took 
his beloved child to his arms in a transport of grief; 
and as she rested on his neck, and poured forth her 
burning tears, he assured her again and again, that 
there could be no danger ; that the laws of England 
were just, and the judges impartial; and that even 
if she was brought to trial, it would be no disgrace 
to her; foreven the best and wisest had sometimes 
been accused of crimes which never entered their 
imaginations. Still he felt n tittle uneasy as to the 
result of this unhappy affair. He had perfect con- 
fidence in the excellent laws of his country; and 
he knew that innocence could not have a surer 
earthly reliance than the impartiality of an English 
jvdge, and the gond sense of an English jury. Still 
false evidence, could make the innocent suffer for 
the guilty, in any country, however good the laws 
might be; and he trembled lest the wicked woman, 
who had accused Maria of so shameful an action, 
should have the hardihood to swear to her guilt, 
and the ingenuity to make it appear probat!2 to the 
court. 
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The friend with whom he was to have dined, fol- 
lowed him to the prison as soon as it was possible. 
He did not dare to tell Mr. Williams that there was 
nothing to fear: he even admitted that it was possi- 
ble bis child might be sentenced to Botany Bay, un- 
less they could in some way or other, prove the wo- 
man’s testimony to be false ; but he promised to use 
his utmost exertions, and left them for the purpose 
of making instantancous enquiries, Mr. Williams 
ordered a larger and better room for Maria, with 
all the conveniences that money could purchase in a 
prison; but it was with an aching heart, that he 
Jeft her, even for a few brief hours in such an abode 
ef guiltand misery, Her mother and Frances were 
iminediately sent for; and Maria tried to keep 
cheerful, that her unhappiness might not distress 
those she loved. [7'o be continued.] [Juv. Mis, 
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